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Offers Three Lines of Cars 
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STANDARD -8a12 Cylinders 
CUSTOM :8.12 Cylinders 
SALON - 8.12 Cylinders 


We believe 1933 offers a golden opportunity for the manufacturer 
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ened. There never has been a time when quality is more impor- 
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little? We believe the public wants roominess and comfort, 
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measure than ever before. After all, the price of any merchan- 
dise means nothing except in relation to what that price buys. 
Mere price proves nothing! The purchase of an automobile 
always has been and always will be a business proposition. It is 
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upon how well the car meets his requirements, how long it 
keeps on doing it satisfactorily, and what the cost is at the end. 
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over, Auburn owners will be convinced that they have made 
the very wisest of investments—they will be even more enthu- 
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Auburn will have greatly increased its world-wide reputation 


\Thrah_ 


President 
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burn Automobile Company, Auburn, Ind. 


Division of Cord Corporation 
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“Unaccustomed as I am— 





, ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He SweptThem Off Their Feet! 


N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 


when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the coffee 


next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

“What's the trouble, dear?” 

“Oh ... nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!” 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over?” 

“IT don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!” 

“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They'll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!” 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!” 

“Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
.. » Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. bye § 
offer a free book entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 








this amazing book changed the entire course of 
ohn Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a 
day, would train him to dominate one man or 


thousands—convince one man 
or many—how to talk at busi- 
ness meetings, lodges, ban- 
quets and social af- 
fairs. It banished all 
the mystery and magic 
of effective speaking 
and revealed the nat- 
ural Laws of Con- 
versation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 


Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the 
change in his attitude. He began for the first 
time to voice his opinions at business confer 
ences. Fortunately, the opportunity to resubmit 
his plan occurred a few weeks later. But this 
time he was ready. “Go ahead with the plan,” 
said the president, when Harkness had finished 
his talk. “I get your idea much 
more clearly now. And I’m 
creating a new place for you— 
there’s room at the top in our 
organization for men who know 
how to talk!” 

Andhis newly developed talent 
has created other advantages 
for him. He is a sought-after 
speaker for civic, banquet and 
lodge affairs. Social leaders com- 
pete for his attendance at din- 
ners because he is such an in- 
teresting talker. And he lays 
all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book 
—How to Work Wonders With Words. 

+ 


For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express 
one’s self is the result of training, rather than 
a natural gift of a chosen few. Any man with 
@ grammar school education can absorb and 









apply quickly the natural Laws of Conversation. 
With these laws in mind, the faults of timidity, 
self-consciousness, stage-fright and lack of poise 
disappear; repressed ideas and thoughts come 
forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders 
V¥ With Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks 
of life—including many bankers, lawyers, 
politicians and other prominent men—have 
found in this book a key that has opened 
a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for your- 
self how you can become a pop- 
ular and dominating speaker! 
Your copy is waiting for you— 
free—simply for the mailing of 
the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 





North American Institute 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181, Chicago, IIl. 
{ North American Institute, Dept. 9181, ] 
j 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. i 
{ Please send me FREE and without obli- | 
| gation my copy of your inspiring booklet, 
| How to Work Wonders With Words, and fall in- i 
| ne nag regarding your Course in Effective j 

peaking. 

I 
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A. TIMELY MESSAGE 


— Concerning a Vital Change in the 
“Character of the Stock Market 


By the A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


HE stage is being set for a change in 

the “character” of the stock market. 
Instead of general price changes in which 
practically all stocks move up or down 
together—unusual movements will be shown 
by individual issues. Technically speaking, 
the market will emerge from the present 
period of transition and be characterized 
by greater selectivity. 

What does this mean to investors and 
traders? 

Many already recognize that in such a 
phase it will not be enough to know the 
good stocks, for stocks will then strongly 
reflect their own individual technical posi- 
tions. Thus, among various stocks all 
equally sound statistically and of equal 
fundamental value, some will be laggards 
as to market price, while others will be 
star performers. 


The Question 


The question is “HOW to determine 
which stocks will show the greatest 
progress marketwise?” 

The correct answer is vital to the solu- 
tion of today’s outstanding problems: 
(1) the safeguarding against further 
shrinkage of capital, (2) the increasing 
of income, and (3) the making of definite 
progress in reconstructing depleted in- 
vested funds. 


Recent History Reveals the 
Answer 


To find the answer it is well to review 
recent investment history. During the past 
three years discerning investors have real- 
ized more and more that a knowledge of 
WHEN to buy and when to SELL is 
overwhelmingly more important than the 
mere knowledge of which securities are 
fundamentally sound. 

They have learned that NO security is 
good enough to hold for the so-called 
“Long-Pull”—and the very fact that any 
one entertains such an idea is proof of a 
misconception of the true principles of 
investing. 

And above all, they have learned that 
with the guidance of sound technical analy- 
sis by which short and intermediary moves 
are forecast with practical accuracy, no 
one need unduly fear downward move- 
ments or rely too much on sustained gen- 
eral upward trends for profit or rehabili- 
tation. 

This they have learned in a three-year 
bear market distinguished by six important 
upward movements and during which the 
majority of stocks moved together. 

Up to this time we have continuously 
pointed out that even in the early stages of 
recovery from extreme depression prac- 
tically all stocks move together—they not 
only move up together—but they react 
down together. NO ONE KNOWS 
WHICH stock will advanee the most dur- 
ing such a period. As a matter of fact, 
second or third rate stocks are likely to 
move to a greater extent than the best 
stocks—at least percentage-wise—during 
such a phase. This was demonstrated in 
the July 9-September 9 rally. 

Now here is the point—in markets 


wherein practically all stocks move to- 
gether the vital question is WHEN to buy 
or sell—and which stock to buy is of 
secondary importance. We have abund- 
antly illustrated and proved that statistics 
and economics of the academic type offer 
no help in solving this question. 


The Superiority of Technical 
Analysis 

Witness the abject failure of devotees 
of this school of thought to call the turn 
of July 9, 1932—as contrasted with the 
accuracy of the Wetsel method. Or, make 
it even more personal, just WHAT figures 
or facts concerning earnings, balance 
sheets, car-loadings, gold movements or 
what not that were available last June 
would have enabled you to foresee the 
sensational rise of July? Again witness 
the failure of economists to tell the nature 
of the reaction from September 9. Many 
mistook it for a down turn which was to 
mark the resumption of the three-year 
bear trend. 

Wetsel factors enabled us to advise 
clients that the downward movement was 
a reaction and the approximate limits to 
which it would descend were indicated. 


Wetsel Advice in 1929 and 1932 


This advice corresponded to the advice 
of Mr. A. W. Wetsel in 1929 when, after 
the first drastic break, the market advanced 
sharply—and this advance was mistaken 
by the majority as a resumption of the 
UPWARD TREND which had lasted for 
four years. Mr. Wetsel informed his clients 
then in no uncertain terms that the move- 
ment was a temporary rally and designated 
the levels it would attain. This gave many 
people a chance to get out of the market 
at better prices—just as his latest advice 
enabled them to get in. 

On Thursday, November 3, we again 
advised purchases on a broad scale to 
take advantage of the post-election rise 
—which occurred. 

Now—so far—the important knowledge 
for three years that resulted in safeguard- 
ing capital and capitalizing the market’s 
short and intermediary swings has been 
the knowledge of WHEN to buy or sell. 
Knowledge or information concerning 
WHAT securities to BUY was of no 
practical value to anybody unless accom- 
panied by advice as to the correct TIME 
to sell. And this knowledge of WHEN to 
buy and sell was only accurate and valu- 


The A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc., is an organization 
founded to give investors an 
absolutely disinterested and in- 
dependent investment manage- 
ment service. It has no securi- 
ties for sale, nor any connection 
with any other organization 
whatever. It accepts no orders 


sion or otherwise. In _ short, 
its interests are identical with 


able when based on technical analysis and 
on such forecasting factors as have been 
developed and are used by this organiza- 
tion. 

Now we are facing a Vital Change. 

After this change occurs, a knowledge of 
WHICH stocks to buy is going to assume 
an important role—as it does in every 
selective market. Today you have stocks, 
the prices of which have shrunk, and others 
where the prices, though low, are merely 
compressed. The latter type will be the 
star performers—the first type will prove 
to be the laggards. 


Methods That Will Reveal 
WHICH Stocks to Buy 


And AGAIN $ssstatistical analysis will 
NOT reveal the stocks which will move 
most actively any more than such analysis 
was of value in judging when to buy and 
when to sell during the period when all 
stocks moved with the general market. 

AGAIN, technical analysis will prove 
superior, not only in indicating WHEN to 
buy and sell, but in disclosing WHICH 
stocks to buy—in helping you avoid the 
laggards and choosing the most active 
issues, 


Why Correct Action Is Vital 


The time to set your financial house in 
order so as to benefit most completely 
from the “selective” market now in process 
of formation is—NOW. 

When not learn for yourself the danger 
of the half truths and fallacies which fill 
the average investor’s mind and handicap 
his performances—and also learn how to 
acquire the comforting certainty of the 
success in investing that is made possible 
by the application of sound principles? 
It is easy to do so. 


How to Protect Capital and 


Produce Definite Progress 


An illuminating article has been written 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel organization which fearlessly ex- 
poses the half truths about investing and 
searchingly analyzes the methods that 
make for true conservatism and progress. 
You may have a copy of this interesting 
article by filling in and mailing the blank 
below or writing to 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Dept. K-2, Chrysler Building © New York, N.Y. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. K2 
You may send me without obligation, analytical 


article “How to Protect Your Capital and Ac- 
celerate Its Growth—Through Trading.” 


those of its clients—to safe- I oss and acs 0 ce ewe He ae ee Ges Than aeee 
guard capital and foster its 
growth through able manage- 
ment. FORE EPEREERETET RTE re eT La 
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What of 1933? 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


International President 


TIME MARCHES ON... 


And the curtain of December thirty-first closes the 
show. . . . Another year takes its proper place in the 
hectic history of the past. . . . Nineteen thirty-two is just 
a snapshot in our book of memory. 


Hunger and hard times have torn at the vitals of a billion 
human beings. . . . Tears have streaked the chalky cheeks 
of children tugging at the skirts of weary and almost 
hopeless women. . . . White collars have wilted to a 
sickly yellow that has gone streaming down spines. 


Business is propped up in bed, nursing a hangover head. 
. . « Forgotten are our boasts of bigness. . . . Frenzied 


financiers, finding themselves flat tires on the highway of 
life, have sought an avenue of escape via ship or shot, 
leaving behind the wrecked hopes of a trusting humanity 
in the ditches of despair. 


A New Year. . . . Yes, generations and generations of 
New Years are ahead. This year is one of hope ... one 
of opportunity . . . one of greatest possibilities. 


We have just closed the old year with celebration and 
memory of that time two thousand years ago. . . . Three 
men journeyed toward a star, with hopes in their hearts of 
finding a Savior of humanity. 


They found Him in a lowly manger. . . . Can it be that 
He is the forgotten man? . . . Is it possible that we forgot 
Him too often last year... . And the year before that. 
. .. And the other years of the past? 


* * * 


Kiwanis remembers. . . . And that age-old spirit of service 
is the basis of my message to Kiwanians everywhere on 
the sunrise of this new year. 


... OUR EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
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our Constitution. 
IX. of the Constitution that this 
meeting is called. 
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The President's 
Messages 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


International President 


T is a great honor to be permitted 
to preside over this meeting of the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the 


Council of Kiwanis International. 


We are here under a provision of 
It is under Article 


Section 1. There is hereby cre- 
ated the International Council, 
which shall hold two regular meet- 
ings each year, one to be known as 
the first meeting, to be held in No- 
vember or December, and one to 
be known as the second meeting, to 
be held on the date of the opening 
session of the Annual Convention, 
or within two days prior thereto, 
as fixed by the Board of Trustees. 

Section 2. The International 
Council shall consist of the Board 
of Trustees, the Past Presidents of 
Kiwanis International, and in addi- 
tion thereto, at the first meeting, 
the District Governors-elect; and 
at the second meeting the District 
Governors. In case any District 
Governor-elect or District Gov- 
ernor cannot be present at a meet- 
ing of said Council, he may, with 
the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, appoint a _ lieutenant 
governor-elect or lieutenant gov- 
ernor respectively to attend in his 
stead with like powers. 

Section 8. The International 
Council shall confer and advise 


KIWANIS 


with the Board of Trustees on 
matters relating to Kiwanis Inter- 
national. By a vote of two-thirds 
of the entire Council at its first 
meeting, the International Council 
may enact or amend the By-Laws 
of Kiwanis International subject to 
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Carl BE. Endicott 


Kiwanis and to enter each session 
in a receptive attitude? This is 
your opportunity for gaining knowl- 
edge about one of the most sig- 
nificant movements of this genera- 
tion.” 

In the meeting of 1927 Past Presi- 


the provisions of Article XVI. of dent Henry Heinz said: 


the Constitution; provided a copy 

of any proposed amendment to the 

By-Laws is sent to each member 

of the Council fifteen days prior to 

the meeting of the Council. 

I am taking the liberty now of 
quoting directly from the addresses 
of several of our great leaders who 
have presided over meetings of this 
nature. 

Past President Ralph Amerman in 
1926 said: 

“This meeting can well be called 
The University of Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. During the next three days 
you will have the opportunity of 
hearing the different functions of 
Kiwanis brought to you by past 
International presidents and by 
International trustees. Interna- 
tional committee chairmen will 
present the program of committee 
work for the coming year. May 
I ask you to keep your hearts and 
minds in tune with the spirit of 


“With the exception of the past 
presidents and some of the trus- 
tees and governors who have 
served as committee chairmen, this 
is your first attendance at an In- 
ternational Council, and I assure 
you that having assumed the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in your 
several districts, this will afford 
you a practical means of becoming 
better acquainted with the duties 
of your high office, its responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. 

“By virtue of your election you 
have already proven your leader- 
ship interest in Kiwanis, and it is 
our purpose and desire that you 
should here receive inspiration, in- 
formation and education that will 
make your position as governor one 
of pleasure, of satisfaction and of 
accomplishment. 

“Tt is not my purpose to trespass 
upon matters that will be thor- 
oughly discussed at this Council 





meeting, but I desire to express to 
you my firm conviction that Ki- 
wanis International’s position in 
the field of service and civic clubs, 
through its accomplishments, justi- 
fies its existence, and just to the 
extent as it renders service, just to 
that extent will it succeed and 
prosper.” 

At the time of the Eleventh Inter- 
national Council meeting, President 
McDavid said this significant thing: 

“It is my sincere belief that 
there is no meeting or conference 
within our organization which is of 
so great a value from a leadership 
viewpoint or so important to the 
promotion of our program as the 
Council meeting. It has been called 
a ‘School of Education for the Dis- 
trict Governors-Elect.’ While that 
is perhaps the primary purpose, it 
is more than that. It is a group 
of our leaders meeting together— 
the International Board of Trus- 
tees, International Past Presidents, 
District Governors, Chairmen of 
International Committees. It does 
mean something from the view- 
point of leadership training. It 
does have significance from the 
viewpoint of our education. And 
it does have value by reason of the 
inspiration which it gives to all of 
us. I know of no man, regardless 
of his experience and length of 
service in our organization, who 
can be present in one of these 
meetings without a new enthusiasm 
and without a reémphasis in his 
own heart and mind of the great 
power of our organization for 
good.” 

At the 12th session of this Council 
President Raymond Crossman said: 

“The first and possibly the most 
important administrative policy of 
the current convention year is: 

“*To secure general participation 
in the plan for adequate training of 
Club, District and International 
leaders.’ 

“The initial step in the promo- 
tion of this policy is the training of 
our International leaders. It is for 
this purpose that we are assembled 
today, as the International Council 
of Kiwanis. It is to this end that 
every topic of our three days’ pro- 
gram will be devoted. 

“The deliberations of these days 
will find their roots and strength in 
the fundamental principles of Ki- 
wanis. The experience of the past 
will invite a continuance of these 
practices that have contributed to 
progress and an elimination of those 
that have proven to be ineffective 
or burdensome. The prevailing 
thought, may I suggest, however, 
will be ‘Of the Future.’ A traveler 


who is standing still sees constantly 
the same horizon. But he who with 
purpose and courage dares to go 
forward in search of new adventure 
finds a constantly changing and 
new horizon to meet his gaze. Ki- 
wanis today links itself reverently 
with the past but stretches forth 
with faith and hope and courage to 
meet the more important future. 


“Kiwanis stands today facing a 
new horizon. We, as the Interna- 
tional leaders of our organization, 
have been chosen to point the way, 
and to us has been committed the 
task of keeping the sacred fire 
aflame. 

“Our Past International Presi- 
dents out of their experience and 
wisdom happily continue to lend 
their counsel and actively partici- 
pate in the present program. The 
members of our International Board 
of Trustees, charged with their spe- 
cial responsibilities, seek to make 
their contribution. 

“The governors-elect from our 
twenty-nine districts, directly rep- 
resentative of the district thought 
and policy, join in equal position of 
responsibility in this Council. The 
chairmen of our standing and spe- 
cial International committees lend 
their creative and promotional ef- 
forts to this program. 

“We meet together with unity of 
purpose and with a single thought 
—to plan, to prepare ourselves for 
the advancement of Kiwanis in Can- 
ada and in the United States.” 

At the Council meeting last year, 
President Harris made this statement: 

“There is no more important 
meeting in Kiwanis than the mid- 
winter Council meeting. Of course, 
I am speaking from a purely ad- 
ministrative point of view. Here 
are gathered the International of- 
ficers, the past presidents, the 
trustees, and all of the district gov- 
ernors, upon whose shoulders must 
be borne the administrative prob- 
lems of our organization within the 
various districts. The responsibil- 
ity is ours. This fact cannot be de- 
nied. Success or failure of twenty- 
nine districts of Kiwanis next 
year is tied up in the spirit and 
program of this Council meeting 
and your determination to carry on 
in the sphere of your own activi- 
ties. 

“IT need not tell you that this 
meeting represents a considerable 
investment of International funds— 
funds which belong to the individ- 
ual Kiwanis clubs and individual 
Kiwanians, simply held in trust by 
the International Board under a 
definite pledge of efficiency, econ- 
omy and faithfulness, and can be 
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spent only for value received, one 
hundred cents on the dollar. Your 
attitude and your participation in 
the deliberations of this body will 
either justify or not justify every 
penny that it costs. More than 
that, your responsibility is not lim- 
ited here to International, but you 
represent your district whose clubs 
and members have made this meet- 
ing possible for you, and your dis- 
trict is entitled to your best admin- 
istrative efforts until you relinquish 
their gavel. 

“The program is set—every pos- 
sible arrangement has been made 
for your instruction, your participi- 
tion and your comfort. May we 
start this Council, confident of your 
unfailing interest in Kiwanis and 
with the definite assurance that 
each and every one of us will be on 
the job, on time for each and every 
session? If there is to be any fail- 
ure of administration, let it not be 
from the elected leaders of the or- 


ganization, International or dis- 
trict.” 
These expressions coming from 


past sessions of the Council give us a 
true and conclusive picture of the rea- 
sons and the importance of our pres- 
ent meeting—better than any words 
of mine can give. 


I was sitting at my desk the other 
day, thinking about Kiwanis and 
thinking about this meeting and 
thinking about this program. I wanted 
three topics which if possible would 
encompass the whole scope of our de- 
liberations here. I thought of the 
present status of Kiwanis, so I wrote 
the word “Status.” Then my thoughts 
turned to the opportunities of Ki- 
wanis, so I wrote the word “Oppor- 
tunity.”” Next in my mind I began 
to review the things which would help 
in our stabilization program, so I 
wrote the word “Stability.” 


There they were—Status, Oppor- 
tunity, Stability. And almost like a 
dash of cold water, the initial letters 
of those words stood out before me— 
actually crying out to me that most 
significant of all signals—S-O-S. 


I am compelled to admit that a 
bald consideration of the present 
status of Kiwanis does not lend itself 
to optimism. The serious retrench- 
ments that have been made—the loss 
of membership—the three-member In- 
ternational Committees—the impossi- 
bility of having committee meetings— 
the lack of contact with districts and 
clubs by staff and Board members— 
the curtailment of Magazine and lit- 
erature—the greatly deplored reduc- 
tion in the field service—all these and 
more lead to one conclusion, that 
there is something wrong with Ki- 
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wanis and Kiwanians beside money. 

Then when I think of the oppor- 
tunities of Kiwanis I know there is no 
more excuse for this depression in our 
organization than there was in the 
days of our greatest progress. We 
still have the opportunity of helping 
the under-privileged of the world. We 
still have the opportunity to build a 
finer spirit between the city and the 
country. We still have the patriotic 
duty of helping to build a more intel- 
ligent and serviceable citizenship. We 
still have the same chance to increase 
our pleasure and happiness by giving 
our attention to boys and girls who 
need our help and guidance. With 
these admitted facts there can be no 
excuse for districts and clubs not hav- 
ing definite programs of activities. 
Yes, we must look for something else 
besides money for our troubles. A 
contemplation of our opportunities 
causes the need for that distress sig- 
nal to fade away. 

Then comes the last of my topics, 


“Stability.” I think of our great 
membership stabilization plan which 
has succeeded in every trial and is 
succeeding in great districts right 
now. But it takes willing, hard work- 
ing leaders who will plan and labor 
and sacrifice. I think of our three 
year plan which cannot fail if our 
leadership does not falter. I think 
of our fine mechanical set-up—in- 
ferior to none and better than most 
other organizations. I think of our 
loyal Headquarters’ personnel, whose 
faithfulness should put most of us to 
shame. It is then that pessimism is 
outvoted by optimism two to one, and 
I know we have no need yet to raise 
that S-O-S signal. 

Here is a fancy of my own. 

A spider was born one spring morn 
and lived in the top of the loft of an 
old barn. His home was high. He 
spun his web and looked out on a 
smiling sky. One day, for want of 
victims for his web, he decided to 
drop to the lower floor, from which 
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he heard the hum of flies. So he 
spun a single line and down he 
dropped, to the lower floor. In a 
corner there he spun another web and 
grew fat and waxed old. For many 
flies and bugs were there and the sun- 
shine shadowed upon the floor. One 
day in circling his web he found a 
single thread—long forgotten—reach- 
ing up above. He said, “Surely this 
has no place in my web, it plays no 
part in my life. So I will break it 
off because it is useless here.” With 
scissored claw he cut the thread, and 
lo, the whole web collapsed on his 
head. For it was all held strong and 
sure in its place by the single thread 
that reached up overhead. 

So Kiwanis has come, as I think, in 
God’s great love, to build upon the 
floor of earth. And Kiwanis is friend- 
ship and brotherly love and service, 
holy and sweet. But woe to us if we 
cut the thread which holds us to- 
gether in club, in district, and Inter- 
national. 





In closing the 1932 Council, Presi- 
dent Endicott, his dignified, calm and 
courageous influence having prevailed 
throughout the entire meeting, gave 
the following brief message. 


HAVE always received my greatest 
| inspirations in Kiwanis from stories 

in that old Book of Books. Just a 
few weeks ago, in contemplation of 
what I should say at this particular 
moment, I thought of a story which I 
had read there and which has im- 
pressed itself upon me perhaps as 
much as any of the other stories. But 
I could not use it until I knew from 
the last moments of this Council 
whether or not it would fit. As I sat 
there at the table today and we were 
closing, I thought of this story be- 
cause I became convinced that it would 
fit. It is the story of Gideon and his 
band. I am not presuming in the 
least to present myself to you as a 
Gideon. Anybody could be a Gideon 
if he has the direction of the Great 
Being who directed Gideon. I am 
referring to the band of Gideon. 

The story goes something like this: 

“Then Gideon and all the people 
that were with him rose up early; 
and pitched beside the well of Heron 
so that the hosts of the Midianites 
were in the valley below them.” 

They were facing their trouble, and 
there was trouble—a great crisis in 
Israel. 





*President Endicott’s closing reed before the 
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Gideon and His Band 


And the Lord said unto Gideon, 
“the people that are with thee are 
too many. The enemy is in the valley 
of a number like grasshoppers and 
their camels are without number as 
the sands of the sea are without num- 
ber. What you need, Gideon, first of 
all is a little band of leaders, full of 
courage and well trained, not a large 
host full of fear.” It was then that 
all of those that were afraid were 
asked to step aside and watch and 
listen. All but ten thousand stepped 
aside. Then by other vivid and im- 
pressive tests, ninety-seven hundred 
of that ten thousand were asked to 
wait and learn and three hundred only 
were picked to show the way. The 
story goes that they used every 
strategy and every means to win the 


fight. First, they surrounded the op- 
position. Then they made a great 
noise. Then they blew their own 


horns and raised their voices in great 
acclaim that the spirit of the Lord 
would prevail. 


Those three hundred, those leaders 
stood every man in his place around 
the camp of the enemy and the hosts 
of the enemy fled and the courage of 
all the Israelites was revived, and 
from that time they went forward. 

I do not think, my friends, that I 
need to enlarge on the application of 
that. 

I am sentimental today, and I would 
like to have the privilege of closing 
this Council with a benediction. It is 


in the form of a poetic prayer, and it 
is the one prayer that has had more 
influence on my life than any other 
prayer I have ever heard. It is called, 
“The Sportsman’s Prayer” and was 
written by Horton Bailey and it goes 
like this: 


Dear Lord, in the struggle that goes on 
through life, 

I ask but a field that is fair 

A chance that is equal with all in the strife, 

The courage to give and to dare. 

And if I should win, let it be by the code, 

With my faith and my honor held high. 

And if I should lose, let me stand by the 
road 

And cheer as the winners go by. 


And Lord, let my shouts be ungrudging 
and clear, 

A tribute that comes from the heart. 

Let me not cherish a snarl nor a sneer, 

Or play any sniveling part. 

Let me say there they ride on whom 
laurels bestowed, 

Since they played the game better than I. 

Let me stand with a smile by the side of 
the road, 

And cheer as the winners go by. 


So, Lord, grant me to conquer, if conquer 
I can, 

By proving my worth in the fray. 

Yet teach me to lose like a regular man, 

And not like a craven, I pray. 

Let me take off my hat to the winners 
who strode 

To victory splendid, and high 

Yea, let me stand with a smile by the side 
of the road 

And cheer as the winners go by. 





Opportunities 


AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF KIWANIS TODAY* 


in this Council. I measure those 

words. This is my ninth succes- 
sive Council meeting, and I believe 
from these meetings I have derived 
more inspiration and possibly more 
incentive than all other avenues of 
Kiwanis. But I say seriously to you, 
with years of experience, that I be- 
lieve this is one of the most impor- 
tant Council meetings that Kiwanis 
has ever held. I believe it presents 
to us a challenge more serious, more 
positive than ever before, because we 
are passing through a time in the 
history of the world that is absolutely 
unprecedented. There are no prece- 
dents by which we can mark our 
pathway. As an organization, or as 
a club, or as individual Kiwanians, 
we are virtually groping in the dark. 


Kiwanis has served well during the 
past years. Born during the uncer- 
tainties and hostilities of the World 
War it has performed with credit as 
an agency for meeting the challenge 
of changing conditions. Her organ- 
ization and the declaration of prin- 
ciples through an effective machinery 
has made an imprint upon the North 
American Continent evidenced by her 
augmented list of definite activities 
already accomplished. 

We have heard much about hard 
times. We have had hard times be- 
fore in the world, and in America. 
But they were more or less casual 
and temporary as compared to the 
present conditions, and we could see 
over the brow of the hill. We have 
had panics before and we have had 
crises, and we have had depressions, 
but nothing like what we are passing 
through and have passed through dur- 
ing the past three years. Panics are 
but crowd fear, easily overcome and 
easily forgotten. A crisis, you might 
say, is the top of a hill with a few 
more difficulties to be overcome. The 
word “depression” has perhaps a 
more subtle and gentle sound, and 
when we analyze it it is but the ex- 
tending below an average which we 
assume is a standard which over a 
period of years readjusts itself. 

But I am speaking seriously—I do 


Tin this is a very great opportunity 
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not know of any word that can quite 
express the condition which we are 
passing through today. Some of us 
who are temporarily over the shock 
think, or begin to think that perhaps 
our houses have been built upon 
sand, that this great civilization in 
which we pride ourselves on having 
a part is builded upon an insecure 
foundation and that the winds when 
they blow and the rain when it falls 
will wash it away. If so, what kind 
of a house will take its place? Will 
our form of government, known as 
capitalism, be succeeded and sup- 
planted by communism or socialism? 

I am stating facts to you gentle- 
men. During the last three years, 
from September, 1929, until July, 
1932, the value of securities listed in 
the New York Stock Exchange de- 
preciated from 89 billions of dollars 
to 15 billions of dollars plus, or 74 
billions of dollars. 

That did not represent but half 
of the securities. That did not take 
into consideration the value of real 
estate and farms and other securities 
not listed. 

In those three years that we have 
passed through there have been be- 
tween 4,800 and 5,000 banks that 
have failed, tying up between three 
and four billions of dollars of hard 
earned money, and there have been 
ten million people in the United 
States whose savings have been taken 
away from them. I am just present- 
ing a picture, my friends, for your 
consideration, that we are passing 
through a terrible ordeal. I believe, 
and I have reason to believe, and 
others believe that we are over the 
worst, that we are looking upward, 
that the ray of sunshine is breaking 
through the clouds, as evidenced by 
records and statistics. 

But with this devastation of 
wealth there has been a devastation 
far more important, and that has 
been the devastation of heart breaks 
and will-power and ambition. 

Therefore, when I speak to you 
about the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of Kiwanis today, if I were 
to select a text it would be the first 
Object of Kiwanis: 

“To give primacy to the human 
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and spiritual, rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life.” 

Each one of us has taken a whip- 
ping. There is not one in my pres- 
ence who has not less to live on to- 
day than he had two or three years 
ago. But we have just as much to 
live for. 

There isn’t one of you men who is 
in actual business who has not at 
some time begun to think that your 
training, that your life work wasn’t 
worth much because all your plans 
have gone awry and that your heart 
and that your will-power and that 
your ambition and your incentive 
were being warped. It is true. It 
is true with every one of us if we 
will only confess. Those spiritual 
qualities which Kiwanis teaches, the 
developing, creating and maintaining 
in ourselves and in our communities 
and in this country of faith, of faith 
in ourselves and faith in our country, 
and faith in our neighbor, hope— 
hope for the goodness of things to 
prevail, courage and fortitude, all 
those qualities of the soul—that is 
what Kiwanis can teach and conserve 
in this crisis that we are passing 
through. 

You have assumed a graver respon- 
sibility than any other governors dur- 
ing the past, and that these Trustees 
and these Officers of International 
have a greater responsibility than ever 
before, because Kiwanis is so har- 
nessed, its machinery is so effective, 
its purposes are so developed that it 
can perhaps perform a greater use- 
fulness than any other agency in the 
world today. 

The church develops our spiritual 
qualities. The schools and colleges 
develop our educational qualities. But 
Kiwanis is made up of businessmen 
representative of various types of 
business and professions who are per- 
haps worse hit both financially and 
mentally and morally than any other 
type. Through the principles and 
influence of Kiwanis, inculecated and 
incorporated into our own lives first 
and then into our communities and 
through our communities into the na- 
tion and the world, its effect will be 
beneficial and lasting. 

When we sit by and see our clubs 
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and the membership of our clubs 
dwindle on account of lack of finances, 
on account of lack of interest, some- 
thing is wrong. Would that you men 
could go back into your territory, into 
your conferences and teach Kiwani- 
ans that it is not only for their own 
good, an opportunity for service for 
their own good, but it is a respon- 
sibility that they have to perform in 
these trying days, a service that is 
needed far more than any time in the 
past. 

There are many things that have 
to be adjusted before conditions get 
right in this world. There is that 
irrepressible war debt about which we 
have talked considerably. I am not 
going to try to discuss it, except to 
mention the seriousness of it. The 
question of unemployment and relief; 
the question of governmental—state 
and municipal—expenses, _ relating 
more especially to taxes; it affects 
you in your community and it affects 
your own pocketbook. It affects the 
future of our country. Great con- 
sideration must be given to these 
grave subjects during the future. 


How can we help? We can help 
by endeavoring to mould public opin- 
ion. We can help by seeing that our 
representatives in the higher places 
of legislature do their duty. We 
can help by the convictions of our 
own selves in proclaiming the rights 
of citizenship. 

I believe that Kiwanis is at the 
crossroads, and that unless we shall 
see our duty as it is and accept the 
obligations and_ responsibilities of 
Kiwanis as an organization, Kiwanis 
will not go forward in the stride of 
success as it has during the past 
years. It is a test that is being made 
against us as in all lines of business, 
and only the strong, and the strong 
only shall be rewarded. The old 
Biblical admonition that to whomso- 
ever much is given much shall be 
required, and with what measure ye 
mete that measure shall be meted 
unto you again, is pertinent just the 
same to Kiwanis as it is to an in- 
dividual. 

We have prospered, we have suc- 
ceeded, but unless we give back some 
of the rewards of service that we have 
gleaned in years of prosperity, Ki- 
wanis will not go forward. 

You ask, how can Kiwanis help? 
Kiwanis can help by inculcating and 


interpreting into the souls of men the 
respect and the influence of every 
best thing that is written, of every 
best thing that was ever achieved, of 
every best thought in our term of 
civilization. Kiwanis has a challenge 
to meet and to perform. If I could 
deliver no other message to you to- 
day, it would be for you to be con- 
vinced of a responsibility far greater 
than that of any governor or any 
trustee of International before, and 
that you go back to your work girded 
with the thought of duty and the 
opportunity of service and the re- 
sponsibility of that service. 

You know it is an easy thing in a 
way to develop and execute these 
great Objectives of Kiwanis. How 
can we build up good will, faith and 
courage and hope and fortitude in our 
communities and in ourselves? By 
having a consideration for the other 
fellow. I read in the press of an 
incident where a man who had gained 
much wealth, approximating five mil- 
lion dollars, was located in the great 
city of New York. His brother, 
raised on the farm, had small limited 
resources and hopes. The great de- 
pression came on, and the man lost 
all but two hundred thousand dollars. 
He thought he was broke. He com- 
mitted suicide. In his will he left to 
his brother this two hundred thousand 
dollars,—the brother who had never 
had any idea of money. The thought 
of gaining possession of so much, so 
large a sum created in this brother 
a peculiar feeling—he was so aroused 
that he died of heart failure. 

I am just bringing out that sug- 
gestion to say that all things are 


relative. I had a peculiar experience 
not long ago in the bank. An 
esteemed customer of long years 


came to my desk and said he was 
broke, that the world had gone to 
the devil. He was eighty years old; 
that all of his life had been lived in 
vain. He was tremendously de- 
pressed. After he left I began to 
think about him, and I began to worry 
about him. I called at his home. His 
niece looked after his affairs. I talked 
to her and I said, “Is So and So in 
such a bad fix as he tells me?” She 
said, “Why, no.” She said, “I have 
to go down to the bank vault every 
time he transacts business and the 
last time I was there, I counted ten 
thousand dollars in currency in his 
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box, he had twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars worth of Liberty Bonds, and 
about twenty thousand dollars worth 
of Federal Land Bank Bonds.” Yet 
that man thought he was broke. He 
was worrying about the few years 
that he had yet to live, as to whether 
he would go to the almshouse. 

Now what is my objective in tell- 
ing these stories? It is only this. 
That everything in life is relative. 
As you and I think about things that 
surround us and that compass our 
attention, our business, our neighbor 
and our competitor and the other 
members of the club, and those things 
that buoy us up in hope and incentive 
and in a desire to strive and to fight, 
are the same influences that will 
affect the other fellow. So if Kiwanis 
as a great organization of ninety 
thousand men could feel the respon- 
sibility of service in developing those 
spiritual qualities which we maintain 
as our objective, they will render a 
service during these trying times that 
no other agency can. 

Kiwanis has been a great deal to 
me in the past. I love it more today 
than I ever did. I have found more 
solace and more satisfaction and more 
comfort and more joy in the associa- 
tion with my friends in Kiwanis than 
in any other organization to which I 
belong. There must be something to 
it. It is fine in its work for the 
under-privileged child; it is fine in the 
great work in developing a better 
feeling between the farmer and city 
man, in developing agriculture; it is 
fine to create a better citizenship; it 
is fine to preach in business the 
philosophy of the golden rule. But 
the crisis today, and the need today 
is not only preaching and teaching 
but showing in our actions and in our 
conduct the value of the things that 
are spiritual over the things that are 
material. 

Go back to your places with your 
responsibility impressed upon you, 
and do not let Kiwanis falter. Those 
clubs that are having difficulty in 
maintaining their attendance, try in 
some way to keep up that attendance 
by talking to the various members. 
You Governors, if those clubs in your 
districts are beginning to falter, 
strive that much harder to bring them 
back into the fold, because the chal- 
lenge is flaunted into the face of 
Kiwanis today. What will be your 
answer? 





Localization of Ob 


& OBJECTIVES 


of our organization are the guide post 
of our activities. If utilized, they will 
keep us on the highway to useful ac- 
complishment. Here they are: 


Statement of Objectives 
1. Personal Service to 
Privileged Children. 


Under- 


2. Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship. 

8. Friendly Understanding 
among all Citizens, Rural and 
Urban. 


4. Vocational Guidance. 
5. Boys and Girls Work. 


No finer purposes can be developed 
by any civic service organization or 
that which covers a wider range of 
useful human activity. They certainly 
strike down to the tap roots of human 
helpfulness. Within the four corners 
of these Objectives are found those 
aspirations, which appeal to anyone. 


Reason for Existence of Kiwanis 
Lies in Activities 

While much has been done in creat- 
ing interest in our Kiwanis Objectives 
and their adaptation by clubs to the 
needs of their communities, we have 
never reached a time when on account 
of their importance, that continued 
stress is not necessary. That is the 
reason why the general subject of 
“Localization of our Objectives” has 
appeared on our program for the past 
few years. We still need to give our 
best thought to this subject. I know 
about our booklet of activities, some 
thirty odd thousand worth-while ac- 
tivities recorded—many never re- 
corded so far as our International 
office is concerned. We have every 
reason to be proud of our record and 
what we have done in this respect 
forms a mighty bright page in the 
history of the North American Con- 
tinent, but we are here to consider 
ways and means of making Kiwanis 
an even greater and more powerful 
organization for good. We would not 
forget the vital reason for the exist- 
ence of Kiwanis lies in its activities. 
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Must Depend on Club for 
Promotion 


Our created and 
developed by the International Board 
after special study and deliberate dis- 
cussion, They are promoted by the 
District and in turn by the Club. 
Whether or not our Objectives are to 
have meaning and significance de- 
pends in the last analysis upon the 
local club in its program of activity 
in the local community. 

It is not enough to formulate great 
objectives. It is not sufficient to state 
fundamental principles and forget 
about them. The great test in effective 
functioning is the extent of their ap- 
plication through local club activity. 
Our big job is to get over the sub- 
stance of our Objectives, their essence 
and their opportunity into practical 
accomplishment. 

Men in general do not fail so much 
because they lack capacity, but be- 
cause they lack application. Men do 
not fail so much because they do not 
have high ideals, but they fail by not 
making more real their ideals in terms 
of every day life. There are too many 
players in the orchestra of life who 
spend all their time tuning up. I be- 
lieve it was Henry Ward Beecher 
who said “All higher notions, motives, 
impulses, concepts and ideals are of 
no account unless they come forward 
to better help us discharge our duties 
in the ordinary affairs of life.” 

So it is in Kiwanis. These Ob- 
jectives, as fine as they are, are but 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” 
except so far as they are carried down 
down through the district into the 
local club in its application to its com- 
munity life. 

We must keep in mind that it is the 
civic service club in this decade which 
so adapts the machinery of organiza- 
tion that through it the organized 
effort of men leaves its emphasis and 
lasting influence for good upon the 
community. That club will find its 


Objectives are 


highest effectiveness in adapting Ki- 
wanis Objectives to the needs of the 
community. 
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Do Not Need New Objectives 


Of course we must have the me- 
chanics—we must have a physical or- 
ganization, but the ultimate goal lies 
in the adaptation of their objectives 
through the manpower of the local 
club. As anyone reflects upon the 
philosophy of Kiwanis, they must 
reach the inevitable conclusion that it 
is only as the local club consecrates 
itself to some of the Objectives of 
Kiwanis that Kiwanis itself can be 
the transforming power of which it is 
capable. 

We do not need new ideals. We 
do not need new objectives, except as 
we need occasionally to emphasize 
new phases of human effort in a 
world of social problems. We do not 
need more mechanics for we have a 
physical structure with its inter-re- 
lated units that is admirable, but we 
always need that thing in Kiwanis, 
that knowledge and that vision which 
gives us the power to carry our ob- 
jectives into action. Our Objectives 
are only empty statements—they are 
mere platitudes except as we breathe 
into them the breath of life by trans- 
lating them into action through club 
effort. That is the thing that makes 
an active Kiwanis Club. It is that 
thing which makes Kiwanis a power 
for the best interests of life in any 
community. 


Failure to See True Function of 


Club a Weakness 


One of the weaknesses of organiza- 
tion is the inability of some club 
president to see the place of his club 
and picture the entire organization— 
to see that unless his club functions 
and clicks with the district and Inter- 
national—that all the efforts of the 
International organization and _ the 
district organization can have no 
force and effect. It must give sub- 
stance to our Objectives through what 
it does in promoting the principles 
and ideals developed in a fruitful field 
for human endeavor. In other words, 
no matter how much we may talk of 
personal service to Under-Privileged 
Children—no matter how much we 
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may desire to promote an intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
—no matter how much we may talk 
of our program of further understand- 
ing between all citizens—rural and 
urban—how much we may boast of 
a sound program of Vocational Guid- 
ance or of our Boys and Girls Work 
in the effort to help them find them- 
selves, we can serve no useful pur- 
pose as an organization unless those 
ideals, those purposes and those ob- 
jectives are made a part of the “warp 
and woof” of our organization. We 
cannot have reached our maximum of 
power unless every club which is a 
component part of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional considers the Objectives as a 
part of its program to be carried out 
into actual accomplishment. 

I do not mean that every club can 
promote every Objective, but it is 
found by experience that every club 
can promote one or more objectives, 
and I have always felt that two Ob- 
jectives were not too much for any 
club regardless of size to promote, 
perhaps with certain adjustments to 
its own community needs. 


Must Have Unity of Policy and 
Purpose 


Of course there will be some local 
activities and activities of local im- 
port and many times important ones, 
but no program of any Kiwanis club 
can have the greatest meaning and 
greatest value unless with the other 
1,874 Kiwanis clubs and at the same 
time, it carries out some of the com- 
mon purposes embodied in our Ob- 
jectives. We cannot have 1,874 ob- 
jectives in that many clubs—each 
club with one of its own. We could 
get no place if we were only a col- 
lection of clubs with a common name, 
but no common purpose. A group of 
disconnected clubs with but little in 
common is more of a mob than an or- 
ganization. What objectives we have 
are fundamental in character. They 
are of necessity few in number, but 
they do meet the common needs of 
every community. We have those 
essential qualities in our objectives 
which give us a unity of policy and 
purpose so that when we speak we 
speak with power and with one voice. 

Then, too, there is a psychology 
and unusual effectiveness when 1,874 
Kiwanis clubs simultaneously through- 
out the United States and Canada are 
all working on the same general pur- 
pose and objectives which are local 
in character. 


Kiwanis Won Its Place by What 
lt Has Done 


Kiwanis did not win its place in the 
service club world by its lofty ideals 


or objectives, but through what it has 
done. It has always remained for the 
club to use the material and tools 
given it, and with the inspiration 
which has come to it through the 
vision of things to be accomplished, 
to harness the manpower of the club 
for useful effort. You do not measure 
any organization by its potential 
power, but you measure it by its ex- 
pression—what it gets out of itself. 
No Kiwanis club is known by its ob- 
jectives, but it is known by what it 
has done and is doing. The watch- 
word of the present and future is the 
reality of accomplishment, the ef- 
fective localization of our Objectives. 
To this end and for this purpose may 
Kiwanis dedicate itself and have a 
rebirth in the light of the problems 
of the world that calls for a new order 
of social philosophy—a philosophy in 
which we must see that Kiwanis plays 
its full part. 


Living in a Day of Low Morale 


We are living in a day that is low 
in morale, when the spirit of men has 
gone down to a low ebb. The great- 
est need of society at this time is 
morale. I will not soon forget the 
slogan of our World War announced 
by Woodrow Wilson who, by the way, 
looms greater through the years— 
“Morale will win the War,” or Gen- 
eral Foch, Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Forces who said, “While 
we need money and materials, our 
greatest need is Morale.”’ There is 
no man but who has sensed the grow- 
ing need for a fellowship among men 
—men who have felt the increased 
morale that can only come from fel- 
lowship when working for a cause 
which has for its purpose a better 
order of society. Nothing can be a 
greater influence for good than a force 
which will give new courage and new 
heart to boys and girls, men and 
women in a time like this. This Ki- 
wanis can do, and this Kiwanis does, 
and this Kiwanis will do in a larger 
measure if we will but consider our 
Objectives as they touch the spirit of 
mankind in the effort to bring about a 
new day in human relationships as 
they lift the soul of men. 

We must be mindful that more than 
eleven million men and women are 
out of work in the United States— 
more than eight hundred thousand 
men and women in the Dominion of 
Canada—and walk the streets of the 
same lands where our Kiwanis clubs 
exist asking for a chance to keep body 
and soul together—all of this in a 
land of plenty—out of work through 
no fault of their own—and many mil- 


lions of others are working for a bare 
living salaty or less than a living 
salary. 

We cannot fail to know that hunger 
does not create devotion to our in- 
stitutions nor want a loyalty to our 
established form of government. 

It is a time which calls for the 
highest type of leadership. I men- 
tion this thing because we have in our 
Objectives the opportunity to strike 
home in a fine way by promoting these 
activities which contribute to the 
morale of our people and a higher 
order of citizenship, those things 
which promote understanding and 
which build boyhood and _ girlhood 
into a better manhood and woman- 
hood. Through our Objectives carried 
through we do cause a new emphasis 
to be made of that time tested doc- 
trine that “We are our Brother's 
keeper.” We are better able to make 
an evaluation of human rights and to 
have a keener appreciation of the 
heart and soul side in our human re- 
lationships. 


The time has come when our indus- 
trial and commercial processes—our 
whole economic structure—our pro- 
duction and distribution must be 
shaped and molded, having better in 
mind the rights of the individual and 
that must be shot through with the 
recognition that after all, “We are 
our Brother’s keeper.” What Kiwanian 
is there that is so short on heart ap- 
preciation or so blind that he cannot 
see our opportunity? 

Let us work with an abiding en- 
thusiasm based on a fundamental con- 
sideration of Kiwanis—the projection 
and promotion of those things through 
our clubs that means perpetuity and 
added strength of our organization. 
Then we will see to it that every club 
will have a sufficient program—a pro- 
gram carefully worked through which 
will bring about a greater personal 
service to the Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren—a more vital program of intel- 
ligent, aggressive and_ serviceable 
citizenship, a more sympathetic under- 
standing among all citizens, rural and 
urban, and activities which will mean 
a finer conception of our relationship 
to vocational guidance, and will in- 
volve a more serious consideration of 
boys and girls as we help them to help 
themselves to live a more complete 
life. 

Thus will Kiwanis accept its re- 
sponsibilities, take full advantage of 
its opportunity and meet the chal- 
lenges of the hour and thus will we 
as individual Kiwanians earn the 
highest approbation that can come 
to men—‘Well done thou good and 
faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” 
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Challenge of Our Special Objectives 
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TODAY'S BANK 
for today’s problems’—these are the 
the words of a large advertisement 
which thrust their message into my 
consciousness as I once walked along 
one of the streets of St. Louis. The 
words have stayed with me, not be- 
cause of their significance in relation 
to the bank, but rather because of 
their suggestiveness concerning Ki- 
wanis. At once they flashed the 
thought that Kiwanis by its very 
genius as an organization and by its 
purposes should be a today’s organi- 
zation for today’s problems. 


l. GENERAL CHALLENGE 


Our special objectives bring to us 
the general challenge to this end. 
They suggest action that will sig- 
nificantly contribute to the making of 
Kiwanis a today’s organization for 
today’s problems. It is this general 
challenge of our special objectives 
which I would first emphasize. 

Kiwanis is fundamentally fellow- 
ship for leadership. Down through the 
years we have harnessed our leader- 
ship power to many worthy types of 
good works and philanthropic en- 
deavors. But we have been all too 
slow to answer the further challenge 
to this leadership which is presented 
by the current public problems facing 
us as citizens, whether in community, 
state or province, nation or world. 

Kiwanians have been all too in- 
clined to shun this larger field of 
leadership. Smug and complacent with 
reasonable personal success, some- 
what proud of contributing a few 
dollars here and of rendering a little 
service there, we have excused our- 
selves from confronting these current 
public problems by various and spe- 
cious arguments. One of the most 
commonly spoken excuses is that Ki- 
wanis must not deal with problems 
that are political or controversial. 

Excuses are all too often not valid 
reasons. So it is with many of the 
excuses for Kiwanis inactivity in these 
public matters. They are vain and 
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groundless. Too many times they are 
based on the selfish love of ease and 
comfort which refuses to take such 
burdens and responsibilities. In other 
cases they are due to a policy of 
“playing safe’—members are unwill- 
ing to take any action that might en- 
danger in the slightest their individ- 
ual social or business positions. 

But these problems press for action. 
They must be tackled by some in an 
attempt at their solution. Shall they 
be left as the playthings of politi- 
cians? Shall only the radicals study 
and discuss them? 

Theoretically we say no, but prac- 
tically we reply yes. The hour is 
surely at hand when our more thought- 
ful and high-minded citizens must 
gird themselves for these tasks. Ki- 
wanis stands for a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
—the type that must not ignore these 
vital problems of great significance to 
our communities and nations. 

Kiwanis must not dodge its respon- 
sibility. Kiwanians must respond to 
this challenge that calls to all better 
citizens. 

Nor does a response to this chal- 
lenge mean a violation of our basic 
principle to avoid so-called “politics.” 
Kiwanis should not engage in politics, 
Kiwanis should not take partisan ac- 
tion, Kiwanis should not give official 
support to specific candidates for 
political office even if they be Ki- 
wanians. But this does not mean Ki- 
wanis must do nothing about these 
problems which some called “‘political.”’ 

There are yet many ways in which 
Kiwanis can relate itself vitally and 
effectively to many problems of the 
day that some would call “political’’ 
without crossing this danger line of 
partisan action. Kiwanis can be a 
teacher of its members as citizens. 
Through studies and discussions at 
club meetings or even programs at 
public meetings the facts can be pre- 
sented and the opposing solutions. 
Kiwanis can be a leader and can urge 
and insist that its members quit them- 
selves as true citizens that exemplify 
the Kiwanis ideal of ‘a more intel- 
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ligent, aggressive and_ serviceable 
citizenship.” In the past we have 
fallen far short of our responsibility 
and opportunity in these methods that 
will contribute so much to a saner and 
sounder solution of these problems. 

Obviously, many of these current 
problems are basically social and 
economic and the “politics’’ excuse, 
while often given, does not truly apply 
as a basis for Kiwanis inaction. Ki- 
wanis must gird itself to take action 
of some kind on our major problems— 
using whatever method the character 
of the problem requires. Not other- 
wise can Kiwanis play that part in 
modern life which its unique type of 
organization fits and challenges it 
to do. 


But it is my conviction that there is 
a further step that Kiwanis is chal- 
lenged to take. I need not theorize. 
I can illustrate my meaning by a 
practical action of President Harris 
last year, which I consider was one 
of the most significant and advanced 
steps in principle that Kiwanis has 
ever taken. When there was serious 
delay in Washington in balancing the 
federal budget, in spite of the many 
reasons for prompt action because of 
the times, President Harris sent an 
appeal to each club in the United 
States to pass resolutions, regardless 
of the party affiliations of members, 
and to forward these to their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and House of 
Representatives urging their support 
of a prompt balancing of the budget. 
Here was a problem that some Ki- 
wanians would dodge under the spe- 
cious excuse that it was “political.” 
The problem, while inviting political 
action, had reached a point where 
patriotism called for action. The 
problem has extended beyond any 
partisan limits. This appeal of Presi- 
dent Harris, to my way of thinking, 
charts a new course for Kiwanis. May 
we be alert and courageous enough to 
move forward in it. 

Another problem that must be faced 
by Kiwanians is that arising from the 
all too unchallenged reign of gang- 
sters, criminals, and racketeers. It is 
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not for the membership of an organ- 
ization with our ideals and objectives 
and our standards of citizenship to 
rest supinely in comfort and let these 
leaders of vice and crime carry out 
their dastardly plans undisturbed. 
Here again I need not theorize. I 
know of one Kiwanian who deter- 
mined to lead action against an out- 
standing gangster tremendously en- 
trenched in power. Even at the risk 
of his life he pressed his plans. 
Finally he was rewarded by being 
beaten up in true gangland fashion, 
but he had the satisfaction of helping 
to initiate action that ultimately landed 
this gangster in the penitentiary. It 
is my conviction that our service clubs 
have woefully failed in giving leader- 
ship to the solution of this grave prob- 
lem. We must help end the rule of 
gangster and racketeer. 

Yes, Kiwanis to meet its oppor- 
tunity in this modern day must be a 
“today’s organization for today’s 
problems.” Its basic character as an 
organization qualifies it. It must be 
more than an organization of fine fel- 
lowship and a little kindly ministra- 
tion to the needy. We must be ready 
to endure hardship and sacrifice in 
this larger service of citizenship. 

This is the broad challenge that 
our special objectives first bring. 
However grave, of whatever char- 
acter, we must be ready to tackle these 
problems of the day. If we are to be 
true to our basic ideals and purposes 
we must meet them face to face. If 
we are to be true to our basic char- 
acter as an organization we must do 
this. If we are to fulfill our destiny 
in this modern day we must not run 
from this challenge. 

Emerson once said that “our at- 
tractions are proportioned to our des- 
tinies.” Profoundly do I believe that 
the potentialities of Kiwanis have as 
yet been only slightly drawn upon. 
There are titanic tasks yet before us. 
There are heroic deeds yet to be un- 
dertaken. As Kiwanis is attracted by 
the challenge of this larger service of 
meeting squarely the problems of the 
day, it will only be proving the larger 
destinities of our organization. 


Il. SPECIFIC CHALLENGE OF 
EACH SPECIAL OBJECTIVE 


From the broad challenge issued by 
all our special objectives and espe- 
cially the policy of adopting this type 
of objective, let us turn to consider 
the specific challenge of each of these 
special objectives. 

The policy of adopting special ob- 
jectives was not taken without careful 
thought and a well-defined purpose. 
Some of our leaders had been coming 
to an increasing conviction that Ki- 
wanis should be more vitally active in 


relation to current problems in ad- 
dition to the activities defined by our 
five International objectives that call 
for a more continuing type of service. 
It was also the thought of some that 
certain of our members who had not 
responded to the appeal of these more 
permanent objectives might be chal- 
lenged to give thought and action by 
some temporary or special objectives 
dealing with problems of the day 
pressing for solution. 

Last year, therefore, when the prob- 
lem of unemployment became more 
acute and there were increased needs 
for its relief, it was deemed time to 
adopt the first special objective on 
unemployment relief. While many 
clubs had already done something in 
meeting this problem in their com- 
munities, the adoption of the special 
objective inspired still greater activ- 
ities in this field of great need. 

The first special objective was in- 
cluded in the Three-Year Plan when 
that was approved. In addition there 
was included a second special ob- 
jective that deals with the positive or 
constructive aspect of unemployment, 
viz., employment stabilization. 

The interest taken in these special 
objectives and the increased activities 
inspired by them led to the suggestion 
this year that in view of the many 
problems confronting us today it 
might be well to adopt some additional 
special objectives for the entire ad- 
ministrative year and announce them 
with the continuing International ob- 
jectives. The Board followed this 
suggestion and adopted two additional 
special objectives dealing with two 
most pressing problems—the main- 
tenance of adequate educational facil- 
ities and business-like methods in ad- 
ministrative government. 

There are, therefore, four special 
objectives that now challenge our in- 
terest and summon us to action: 

Unemployment relief, 

Employment stabilization, 

Maintenance of adequate 

tional facilities, 

Business-like methods in adminis- 

trative government. 


educa- 


|. Unemployment Relief 


The tread of some company or regi- 
ment of the armies of the unemployed 
—10 million in the United States and 
a million in Canada has resounded in 
every community. The outstretched 
hands of men and women, mothers 
and fathers in need, and the shrunken 
faces of hungry children have made 
known the dire and desperate distress 
resulting from unemployment in every 
town and city. 

Kiwanis has responded nobly to the 
challenge of this problem in many 
ways, especially in the four main 
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methods suggested by the special ob- 
jective: 

a. By giving leadership to the de- 
velopment of adequate and com- 
prehensive local plans 

b. By coédperation in the raising of 
necessary local relief funds 

c. By the creation of all possible 
extra work to provide additional 
employment 

d. By spreading employment as 
equably as possible among all 
regular employes. 

Contributions have been made, as- 
sistance has been given to the raising 
of funds and the gathering of clothing 
and supplies, Kiwanis employers have 
carried out in their own fields of re- 
sponsibility some of the methods for 
staggering employment, sharing jobs, 
etc., that give inspiring evidence of a 
larger social consciousness on the part 
of business and industry. 

The volume of relief has so greatly 
increased due to the prolonged de- 
pression and its resulting excessive 
unemployment that it has exceeded 
the resources of private philanthropy 
and calls have had to be made upon 
state and federal aid. But we must 
not allow the misconception to form 
that this means a release of personal 
contributions and codperation. The 
needs are beyond the combined aid of 
all—private and governmental. 

Many have heard of millions being 
out of work for so long that they 
cease to be impressed with the needs 
and the requirements in relief. One 
statistic alone can quickly arouse us. 
If a minimum wage of $3.00 a day is 
taken, the unemployment of 10,000,000 
means the loss each day of $30,000,000 
in wages, or at the rate of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 a year. And 
this represents only the loss in pur- 
chasing and providing power of work- 
ers. In addition there is the loss to 
employers and investors which reaches 
further millions per day and billions 
per year. 

The problem of unemployment re- 
lief will long be with us. The large 
army of unemployed will in due time 
be reduced in numbers, but normal 
employment will not return for sev- 
eral years. This means that the chal- 
lenge of unemployment relief is to be 
summoning us for a long time to come. 
Kiwanis will surely do its full part in 
continuing to respond to this chal- 
lenge. 


2. Employment Stabilization 


The second special objective is em- 
ployment stabilization and it is also 
included as a part of the Three-Year 
Plan. 

Long before the depression one of 
the problems to which much thought 
was given by business and industrial 
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leaders and by personnel and indus- 
trial relations executives was that of 
employment stabilization, that is, the 
steadying of work so that employes 
have continuing employment with its 
resulting assurance of income. 

Some of the more advanced com- 
panies had accomplished much along 
this line. Proctor and Gamble is one 
of the outstanding examples of what 
revised planning and methods can ac- 
complish. That firm originally had 
peaks and low loads in sales and dis 
tributions of their products with the 
inevitable results that large numbers 
of the employes had to be laid off at 
certain periods. By research and re- 
vamping of their methods of sales and 
distribution, employment has _ been 
stabilized and employes are guaran- 
teed 48 weeks of work each year. 
These new and more socially sound 
methods have stood the drastic test of 
this long period of depression. Hills 
Bros. have reorganized their packing 
methods so that by refrigeration of 
ripe dates the spread 
throughout the year instead of at the 
time of ripening which resulted in 
excessive seasonal work. 


packing is 


The activities suggested by this ob- 
jective must await the return of more 
normal employment. But then busi- 
ness and industry should see that they 
do all that they can to stabilize em- 
ployment for which they are respon- 
sible. Thus much can be done that 
will assist in making any future re- 
turn of the present vast volume of 
unemployment impossible. 

The rapid technological changes 
from introduction of new and im- 
proved machinery are the causes of 
much unemployment quite apart from 
the depression. But this makes only 
all the more necessary the earnest 
effort to stabilize employment in all 
possible ways. 

In addition to reorganizing distribu- 
tion and production, some companies 
with products that require seasonal 
work have added to their range of 
products so that workers have con- 
tinuing work on some one of their 
products. Under another plan, some 
companies arrange codperatively to 
keep a given number of employes at 
steady work and production is planned 
so the busy periods in each come at 
different times and certain of the em- 
ployes work for the different com- 
panies in their busy periods. 

This objective also challenges every 
business and industrial leader to study 
the problem of unemployment insur- 
ance or unemployment reserves. He 


should also follow intelligently the 
practical results of such proposals as 
the comprehensive plan of President 
Swope of the General Electric Com- 
pany for stabilizing industry. 


The challenge of the second ob- 
jective is to work for the stabilization 
of employment to the end that there 
shall never again be so serious a period 
of depression and so great distress as 
at present. 


3. The Maintenance of Adequate 
Educational Facilities 

The third of our special objectives, 
or the first of the two added during 
this convention year, is the mainte- 
nance of adequate educational facil- 
ities. 

This special obiective surely makes 
a strong challenge to Kiwanians who 
have always been deeply interested in 
the welfare of our children and young 
people—the citizens of tomorrow. 
Many, however, are quite unaware of 


what has been happening to our 
schools. 
“Soak the schools” has been the 


order of the day in too many com- 
munities as the result of what has been 
termed the “hysteria of economy.” 

Through unwise, disproportionate 
and often unnecessary retrenchments 
and economies forced upon our school 
systems, thousands of our boys and 
girls have been deprived of all edu- 
cational facilities and many more 
thousands have had their educations 
limited through inadequate facilities. 

According to a conservative esti- 
mate 5,000 schools have been closed 
as a result of the depression. In other 
schools there have been unwise and 
regrettable reduction in the school 
year, overloading of classes, lowering 
of standards of teaching, etc. Those 
which have been unjustiflably called 
the “frills” of education have been 
especially attached and yet they are 
as essential as the “three R’s” for true 
education. 

The schools have many times been 
made the “goats” because they seem 
to lack supporters and defenders. 
School budgets have been slashed 
when the budgets of other depart- 
ments have been spared through pollit- 
ical favoritism or the exceptional sup- 
port of business, labor, or other 
groups. 

The full tragedy of this action is 
not yet appreciated by many. The 
construction of roads may be post- 
poned to another day, building can 
await completion at some future time. 
But the education of the citizens of 
tomorrow if not done today can never 
be accomplished. Our children, de- 
prived of normal educational facilities, 
are made the easy prey of those 
always alert educators in vice and 
crime. 

In the November issue of Good 
Housekeeping there is a most inform- 
ing article under the title “ A Child 
Can Not Grow Up Twice.” This 
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brings a most forceful message con- 
cerning the folly and unwisdom of 
neglecting the education of our chil- 
dren, even in times of serious depres- 
sion. “Women and children first’ is 
the ideal long pressed as the guide to 
action in times of danger. It may 
well be taken as a sure guide in the 
economies and retrenchments made 
necessary by a depression. 

There must be no moratorium in the 
education of our boys and girls. It 
is even the part of wisdom to sacrifice 
some other phases of governmental 
activities in order to provide adequate 
educational facilities for a job that 
can never be done if not done today. 

President Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has well said: “Only 
a people that had no conception of the 
place of education in national life 
could contemplate the ruin of the next 
generation as the possible remedy for 
governmental insolvency.” 

Kiwanians will surely heed the chal- 
lenge of this objective. Know your 
schools and what has happened to 
them. Do all that you can to assure 
the boys and girls of your community 
with adequate educational facilities. 
They never needed them more than in 
these depression days. 


4. Business-like Methods in 
Administrative Government 


The fourth special objective—Busi- 
ness-like Methods in Administrative 
Government—deals with a problem 
which all nearly to a man and regard- 
less of partisan affiliations admit must 
be solved and that speedily. ‘There 
are, however, wide differences of view 
as to the methods by which it is to be 
solved. 

But this universal recognition of 
the problem did not always obtain. 
The depression has been the rather 
rigorous school of experience in which 
our people have learned in a con- 
vincing manner of the necessity for 
the reduction of government expense 
in order to reduce the ever-increasing 
tax burden which has now under 
present conditions quite reached the 
limit that can be borne. On every 
hand the problem is a subject of con- 
versation, after dinner speech, and 
convention address. In fact, the prob- 
lem is so generally accepted and so 
much talked of that we face the real 
danger that everybody will think the 
problem is solved because of the 
talking. 

The startling statistics of mounting 
local, state and national governmental 
expense are quite familiar to us. 
While busy in the boom days our 
thoughts were on other things. In 
these days of repentance we have time 
to realize the problem that confronts 
us. 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Three Kiwanis Terms 


A BRIEF EXPLANATION OF OBJECTS, OBJECTIVES AND ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


E HAVE IN 
Kiwanis three terms which we use 
over and over again and which I do 
not believe are completely understood 
in all their inter-relations by the aver- 
age Kiwanian. The three terms are— 
Objects, Objectives, and Administra- 
tive Policies. 


Objects 


We have some fundamental Objects 
of Kiwanis. They are sent out to 
all of the clubs and all Kiwanis lead- 
ers. ‘These fundamental Objects are 
part of the International Constitution. 
They are part of the Constitution of 
every individual club. They are the 
idealistic principles and fundamental 
ideals of this organization. They are 
printed on the back of your member- 
ship cards. They are engraved on the 
little placard that you hang over your 
desk in your office. They are part of 
all Kiwanis literature. 

I want to pay a tribute to the men 
and those early leaders in Kiwanis 
who at the Constitutional Convention 
in Denver wrote into our Constitution 
a set of Objects so complete, so ideal- 
istic, and yet so capable of accom- 
plishment in the activities of our Ki- 
wanis clubs as those which are part of 
our Constitution today. I question 
whether the leaders of Kiwanis today, 
after five or six or seven years of the 
evolution of the organization and the 
changing conditions of the times, 
could improve, in one word or one 
syllable, the thought or the subject 
matter of those fundamental Objects 
of Kiwanis. I challenge you to take 
the fundamental objects of any serv- 
ice organization or any of the organ- 
izations which have power or influence 
with the American public and find any 
that aspire to higher heights or to 
greater accomplishment than those 
which are ours. So we have these six 
fundamental Objects which tell us 
what we are trying to do. 


Objectives 

Each year the International Board 
of Trustees, through the influence of 
the administrative head, the Interna- 
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tional President, tries to interpret its 
own activities in various Objectives 
which carry out these fundamental 
Objects of Kiwanis. So each year 
your International Board decides 
upon four, five or six Objectives. 
They are the interpretation of the cur- 
rent administration’s activities, at- 
tuned to the ideals and principles of 
those fundamental Objects. 

Kiwanis is constantly changing. It 
is trying to keep pace in a civiliza- 
tion which is moving. We must at- 
tune our activities and our Objectives 
to keep pace with the civilization in 
which we live and have our being. So 
these Objectives which are announced 
to the clubs year after year, and for- 
mulated at the first meeting of your 
newly elected International Board, 
are the present-day interpretation of 
the activities—or administrative activ- 
ities of Kiwanis, strictly attuned in 
order to carry out these fundamental 
Objects of Kiwanis. 





Administrative Policies 


Now, on the other hand, there must 
be some barometer of Kiwanis condi- 
tions. There must be some gauge of 
Kiwanis accomplishment. There must 
be some way to correct the mistakes 
of the past. There must be some way 
to strengthen a development of the 
present. There must be some way to 
foster and encourage the development 
of the future. So the administrative 
board decides upon some administra- 
tive policies in order to perfect the 
method of structural organization, the 
means to an end, and put into prac- 
tical application the Objectives which 
they have decided upon, and to carry 
out the idealistic principles of the 
fundamental Objects of the organ- 
ization. We therefore have these ad- 
ministrative policies which are an- 
nounced to all the clubs, sent out to 
individual club officers, made the sub- 
ject matter of International commit- 
tees, district committees and club 
committees as a means of accomplish- 
ment toward the perfection of our own 
structural organization, perfection of 
the organization which can carry out 
these Objectives. Those are what we 
term the Administrative Policies. 


By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 
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You could liken these three things 
as Past President Ray Crossman did: 

1. The Objects—where are we go- 
ing? 

2. The Objectives—what are we 
going to do, and how are we going 
to get there? 

8. The Administrative Policies— 
how to get there and how to do it. 


Special Objectives 


During the past administrative year 
there appeared for the first time a 
Special Objective. This was sent out 
to the clubs in October a year ago. The 
clubs were asked to coéperate in the 
plan for unemployment relief—the 
plan which was aggressively promoted 
by the national government, known as 
the Hoover Plan—and asked that 
each community take care of its own 
unemployment problem. As a Special 
Objective coming from your Interna- 
tional Board, the urge was made on 
individual Kiwanis clubs that you fur- 
nish the man power, the leadership 
and the aggressive promotion of this 
as a Special Objective in the attempt 
to attune the activities of Kiwanis 
clubs down to our present-day respon- 
sibility. 

We have this year two Special Ob- 
jectives. They are the present-day 
challenge due to the economic, polit- 
ical, social and the industrial condition 
of the country. They are the challenge 
which is on the doorstep of every 
Kiwanis club. They are the challenge 
to the citizenry of the country—main- 
tenance of adequate educational facili- 
ties; and business-like methods in 
administrative government. 

If there ever was a time for the 
service clubs of America to put forth 
aggressively the principles of citizen- 
ship upon which they have rested 
their laurels and boasted through all 
the years of their history, it is the 
present time. The challenge which is 
presented to us in these two Special 
Objectives correlates the activities 
and the Objectives of our individual 
clubs, and is put out to them for 
specific accomplishments attuned to 
the 1932 and 1933 need in American 
and Canadian citizenry. 
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A\ll Kiwanis Built the Council 


B® INTERNATIONAL 


Council holds two meetings, one in the 
month of November or December and 
the other held immediately before the 
International Convention. The Coun- 
cil consists of the Board of Trustees, 
the Past Presidents and the Gover- 
nors-elect at this meeting, and the 
Governors at the meeting held im- 
mediately before the International 
Convention. 


A section from Article IX. reads: 

“The International Council shall 
confer and advise with the Board 
of Trustees on matters relating to 
Kiwanis International.” 


There are three important things 
about the Council. The first of these 
is that all individual Kiwanians built 
the Council. 

At twenty-nine Kiwanis conven- 
tions held in twenty-nine districts this 
last fall, district governors were se- 
lected, not by one, two, three or four 
men; they were selected by the men 
sent there to represent the various 
clubs in the various divisions of the 
districts. 

The same thing happened in years 
gone by when these Past International 
Presidents who are here were selected. 
The same thing happened in years 
gone by at International conventions, 
when the men who are here as Inter- 
national Trustees were selected. All 
Kiwanis built the Council. All Ki- 
wanis built the International Board 
of Trustees. 

The second point I wish to empha- 
size is the fact that all Kiwanians 
do not understand the Council. I want 
to use an illustration which came from 
my own district in this regard. I 
have in mind a letter which was writ- 
ten to me some time ago—a copy of 
it came to the office in Chicago also— 
from a club in my own district, com- 
plaining because Kiwanis Interna- 
tional exacted from that club the sum 
of sixty-two dollars in money for pur- 
poses which that man seemed to know 
little about. 


—_—_— 


Address before the International Council, Chicago, 
November 17, 1932. 


An investigation was made, and it 
was found four dollars of that amount 
went for supplies which the club had 
ordered and used. 

It was found that twenty-nine dol- 
lars of that amount went for Maga- 
zine subscriptions. It was found also 
that twenty-nine dollars was used for 
district or International dues for the 
six months’ period. Investigation also 
disclosed the fact that one field serv- 
ice man made in that district in one 
year one hundred and twenty visits 
to fifty-one clubs, at a total cost to 
Kiwanis International of $1,261.90. 

There is an illustration of how 
ignorant many people are of the work- 
ings of Kiwanis International, and of 
the Council, and of those things which 
spring from this Council. That man 
was hesitating, and unhappy because 
of twenty-nine dollars that his club 
had been assessed, not realizing that 
in his own district $1,291.90 had been 
spent for one purpose alone—the pur- 
pose of sending a man there to keep 
the clubs alive. 

The third thing I wish to empha- 
size is that this Council is a double- 
barreled affair. All of us here were 
sent to this Council by the men back 
home. We were sent here by those 
folks who elected us to various offices 
and we have been placed here in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

The other barrel is pointed in the 
other direction. It is your responsi- 
bility and my responsibility to send 
back into our various districts and into 
our various clubs all those lessons of 
leadership and all those ideas of serv- 
ice with which we are to come in con- 
tact throughout the days of this 
meeting. 

You have been told already by our 
International President that this Ki- 
wanis Council is a school, a university 
where Kiwanis knowledge is assem- 
bled and where you have an oppor- 
tunity to refill your life and your souls 
with those desires for service which 
have always, I am sure, actuated your 
work in Kiwanis. You are going to 


have an opportunity to go back home 
again and take back those various 
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lessons which you have learned and 
those various principles which are to 
be impressed on your minds while 
here. 

The story has been said that after 
Jesus Christ gave His life for the 
world on the cross, and after He arose 
from the dead, and before His ascen- 
sion into heaven, while in conversa- 
tion one day with the eleven disciples, 
Peter asked this question: 

“Master, you have been living with 
us now for some two or three years, 
and you tell us you are going to leave 
us again and that we are not going 
to have that physical contact with you 
which it has been our pleasure to en- 
joy for the last two or three years. 
You have told us this plan of salva- 
tion. You have demonstrated to us 
how through your death on the cross 
the world has an opportunity to be 
saved from sin. Now, before you go 
back again to heaven I want to ask 
this question: Suppose this plan fails 
—have you another plan?” The story 
says that the Master bowed His head 
for a minute, and then He looked at 
Peter and said, ““No, Peter. There is 
no other plan.” 

May I say to you that there is no 
other plan in Kiwanis. The outlines 
and the principles of this great organ- 
ization which we love are elastic 
enough to permit any person who de- 
sires to serve to find ample oppor- 
tunity for service. The outlines and 
principles of Kiwanis International 
are staunch enough to keep the feet 
of anybody who is trying to serve, 
from pitfalls and dangers. Under this 
plan, although from time to time it 
may be presented in different colors, 
we must go forward and succeed, be- 
cause there is no other plan. 

Those men back home who sent you 
here have confidence in you. They 
believe that this group of people, 
these leaders in Kiwanis, working to- 
gether, leaving this meeting filled with 
inspiration, will go home with a de- 
termination to overcome any obstacles 
and build in the years which are ahead 
a greater and a vaster Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 
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The Financial Administration 
of Kiwanis International 


HE Finance Committee receives 

its authority from the Interna- 

tional Constitution in Article XI, 

Section 2, which states: 

“The President, by and with the 
consent of the Board of Trustees, 
shall appoint a Committee on 
Finance consisting of three (3) 
members from the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall designate one (1) 
as chairman. The Committee on 
Finance shall perform such admin- 
istrative duties as may be defined 
by the Board of Trustees.” 

There are also provisions in the 
Constitution and By-Laws covering 
the meetings of the committee, audit- 
ing, budgets, etc. Through the years 
there have also been developed by the 
International Board certain operating 
policies to guide the work of the com- 
mittee. 

During the period in which Kiwanis 
International has faced its most 
serious financial problems, I have 
served as a member and as chairman 
of the Finance Committee. This com- 
mittee is composed of Walter R. 
Weiser, A. Copeland Callen, and my- 
self. At this time may I pay my 
respects to the members of this 
Finance Committee, as well as the 
members of the previous Finance 
Committee, which included Carl En- 
dicott, Walter Weiser, and myself. 
The year previous to that, that great 
leader whom we all love, Immediate 
Past International President William 
O. Harris served under Raymond 
Crossman, another great leader. I am 
giving you this background to show 
you the men who have been during 
those past few years taking care of this 
financial problem as best they could. 

This year it has been our aim in 
sharing the unusually heavy and re- 
sponsible duties in this time of dire 
financial need to seek a_ thorough 
understanding of all phases of our 
finances and to form our own inde- 
pendent judgment as to the wisest 
action to be taken. We have not ac- 





*This report, published in full, was given before 
the International Council, Chicago, November 18, 
1932. 


cepted un-investigated the views of 
anyone, whether he be a member of 
the International Board or one not 
serving in this capacity. We have 
sought to face the facts, understand 
them and stand for such action as we 
deemed best. I can assure you through 
these responsibilities we have been 
face to face with the actual facts and 
the cold figures. 

This compels a kind of action that 
is a far different thing from attempt- 
ing to solve these financial problems 
at long range and_ rhetorically. 
Politicians in political speeches claim 
to solve the national financial prob- 
lems and to balance the national 
budget far more easily and far more 
satisfactorily, to themselves at least, 
than do those facing the facts in 
Washington. Not otherwise is it in 
Kiwanis. The Board and Finance 
Committee face quite a different sit- 
uation from those who all too readily 
tell how they should do their work. 

I would emphasize to all my 
sincere conviction that the financial 
affairs of Kiwanis International re- 
ceive a studied consideration and con- 
tinuing, exacting supervision far be- 
yond that which is found in many 
corporations and far beyond that 
which obtains in most organizations, 
whether social, civic, or service. I 
was certainly impressed when I first 
met with the Finance Committee to 
learn for the first time in full detail 
the manner in which financial matters 
are cared for in our organization. Few 
of our members appreciate this and 
none probably have any conception of 
the large amount of time and thought 
devoted to this phase of our organ- 
ization by the Finance Committee. 


The present system was put into 
operation ten years ago, in 1921-22, 
under the chairmanship of Victor M. 
Johnson, later International Presi- 
dent. An industrial executive, he was 
unusually equipped to lead in the 
adoption of a most thorough plan for 
handling the finances of our organiza- 
tion under an exacting budgetary sys- 
tem. At that time was begun the plan 
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of a comprehensive budget to be 
strictly adhered to and the control of 
which was to be always maintained. 
All items included in the accounting 
system were classified and defined in 
a book of classification of accounts of 
some two hundred pages. I have a 
copy of that (exhibiting it) in case 
there is someone who would like to 
go through it in detail. All items of 
expense had to be exactly distributed 
in accord with the budget and this 
classification list. 

A national firm of public account- 
ants, Seidman & Seidman, was em- 
ployed, which firm is still continuing 
its work. Under the auditing system 
adopted the books of Kiwanis Inter- 
national are audited monthly and 
copies of the auditor’s reports are 
sent to the President and Finance 
Committee for study each month as 
soon as they are furnished by the 
auditors. In addition to this, the 
auditors conduct a semi-annual and 
annual audit. 

The Finance Committee in a most 
detailed manner prepares a budget for 
each six months’ period and each item 
is determined on the basis of support- 
ing data of the actual financial opera- 
tions of previous years and the de- 
tailed information in regard to each 
individual item proposed in the budget. 
In the beginning, of course, there was 
not much supporting data, but as 
financial operations continued under 
the system, increasing details con- 
nected with each budget item became 
available. At the present time in the 
material prepared for the considera- 
tion of the Finance Committee, the 
experience of some five years is listed 
for each item. Therefore the Finance 
Committee in determining each item 
of the budget not only considers the 
experience of the last six months or 
the last year, but the operations of 
matters within each particular item 
over a five-year period. 

This budget as finally prepared by 
the Finance Committee with the sup- 
porting data on all matters of income 
and expense in all departments makes 





a volume of some 225 pages. The 
budget as determined by the Finance 
Committee is presented to the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees for final 
adoption. At the Board meeting again 
there is the fullest opportunity for 
discussion of any and all items and 
for the modification of the budget in 
any way that is finally determined 
advisable by the Board. To the credit 
of the Finance Committee it may be 
said that their painstaking study and 
thorough work have generally pre- 
sented budgets so soundly prepared 
that the Boards have found little to 
change. 

The duties of the Finance Commit- 
tee are not limited by any means to 
the preparation of the budget. While 
the Secretary and his staff at Head- 
quarters are responsible for opera- 
tions under the budget, the Finance 
Committee through monthly study of 
auditor’s reports and through meet- 
ings about every two months through 
the year give most detailed super- 
vision to all financial matters. 


Anyone who will take the time to 
investigate the manner in which the 
finances of our organization are cared 
for can not but be impressed with the 
thoroughness and efficiency of the 
methods followed out. 

Under such a budgetary system 
and with such close supervision it 
must be appreciated that there must 
result a sound, economical administra- 
tion of our organization. Obviously, 
through such a system there is the 
most careful consideration of all 
phases of the work of our organiza- 
tion as related to Board, Council, 
Convention, and International Head- 
quarters, including additicns to or 
releases from staff, changes in de- 
partmental work, etc. There is no 
possibility for unwise expansion or 
superficial expenditure. Additions in 
the activities of Board, officers, Coun- 
cil, as well as International Head- 
quarters, have had to be slow evolu- 
tions. All these matters had to jus- 
tify themselves and be _ provided 
through budget appropriations before 
they could be put into operation. 
While there may be a difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of certain 
financial expenditures, it must be rec- 
ognized that these were incurred only 
after most thorough consideration and 
official approval and have been given 
most scrutinizing supervision by the 
Finance Committee. 

Some statements entirely unjustified 
by the facts have from time to time 
been made concerning the large in- 
creases in the cost of the administra- 
tion of International, especially of 
International Headquarters. Some of 
these statements have implied even an 
excessive cost, if not waste. 


May I repeat one statement which 
was made yesterday, as I want to 
impress it on your minds. It may 
interest you to know that in June, 
1921, with 533 clubs and a member- 
ship of 47,906, there were on the 
Headquarters’ payroll a secretary re- 
ceiving a salary of $583.34 per month 
and in addition for that year, a bonus 
of $1,500; six other staff men with 
monthly salaries amounting to $1,- 
516.66; and thirty-two stenographers, 
typists and clerks whose total monthly 
salaries amounted to $3,016.04, or a 
total of $5,116.04 per month. In Sep- 
tember last, when there were 1,873 
clubs and 82,987 members, there was 
a Secretary receiving $666.66 per 
month, with no bonus or any other 
indirect addition to salary, seven staff 
men receiving monthly salaries total- 
ing $2,104.15, and forty-six stenog- 
raphers, typists and clerks receiving 
monthly salaries totaling $4,298.50, 
or a total amount of $7,069.31 per 
month. 

The cost of Headquarters’ admin- 
istration was $114.32 per club in 
June, 1921, which was the peak month 
in these matters, and for September, 
1932, the cost was $45.29 per club. 

The basic financial problem of Ki- 
wanis International is not a product 
of the depression, although during 
this period of business recession the 
problem has been made more acute 
and has compelled much more drastic 
than would have been 
sary under more normal conditions. 
In the administration of President 
Amerman in 1926-27, at which time 
Raymond M. Crossman was chairman 
of the Finance Committee, it was 
clearly recognized that the growth of 
our organization and the expansion in 
the activities of the International 
officers and Board, as well as the work 
of International Headquarters, 
quired additional revenue in order to 
insure the financial stability of the 
organization and to provide for the 
continuing and growing expansion, 
achievement and prestige of the or- 
ganization. When the amendment pro- 
posed to solve this problem was de- 
feated at the Memphis Convention, 
the organization began to face the 
financial limitation which has con- 
tinued to date with ever-increasing 
intensity and seriousness. 


action neces- 


re- 


During the convention year 1928-29 
under the presidency of O. Sam Cum- 
mings, the Finance Committee, of 
which Frank Smith was chairman. 
was instructed to make a most thor- 
ough study of the financial problems 
of the organization not only as they 
were actually existent, but as they 
were foreseen over a_ three-year 
period, and to visualize the results of 
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this study in tentative budgets for 
the three years. 


Finance Report to International 
Council, 1928 


Chairman Smith in his report to 
the International Council presented 
the following conclusions as a result 
of the committee’s study: 

“We do not contemplate the neces- 
sity of asking the International Con- 
vention at Milwaukee for an increase 
in our International dues. This con- 
clusion is based upon the successful 
accomplishment of our renewed ex- 
tension efforts and no material de- 
crease in our convention receipts. Any 
failure to realize our extension plan 
or any upset in convention registra- 
tions should give warning of imme- 
diate need for increased revenue from 
our only other source, the dues of the 
individual Kiwanian. 

“The expense of operation is not 
in direct ratio to the increase or 
change of membership. A large in- 
crease in clubs under our new twenty- 
five minimum charter membership 
plan may be expected to increase our 
expenditures for service more than 
return from the new 


our revenue 
clubs. 
“By the end of the three-year 


period ending December 31, 1931, the 
entire revenue from all sources will 
be exhausted by the services which 
must be rendered to clubs in one form 
or another, and there will be no 
surplus over the entire period to add 
to our emergency reserve fund. Con- 
trary to our experience in other large 
club building periods, no surplus can 
be expected from our anticipated club 
building period. 

“It is the conviction of your Com- 
mittee that if future experience and 
further study confirm our conclusions 
from this survey, the time is not far 
distant when provisions must be made 
for an increase in income to continue 
the standards of service which we now 
maintain.” 


Atlantic City Report 


Chairman Walter Weiser of the 
Finance Committee at the Atlantic 
City Convention pointed out plainly 
that the experience of the previous 
twelve months had confirmed the 
worst fears expressed in Chairman 
Smith’s report. Conditions foreseen 
as inevitable by that committee de- 
veloped even more rapidly than had 
been prophesied and the organization 
found itself facing more acutely the 
need for increased revenue in view of 
the constantly decreasing income from 
the building of new clubs, which had 
not been increased by any excep- 
tional activity in the building of clubs 
with twenty-five members authorized 
the previous year. 
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In other words, the need was not 
for an additional amount of revenue 
beyond a stabilized total income in 
order to provide still further resources 
for expansion. It was rather the need 
for a substitute for failing sources of 
revenue in order to maintain the work 
of the organization on the scale to 
which it had then developed. 

Among the conclusions submitted 
by Chairman Weiser in the annual 
report of the Finance Committee to 
the Atlantic City Convention were the 
following: 

“That there must be funds to off- 
set the loss in extension and magazine 
advertising income, as Kiwanis Inter- 
national must continue to be operated 
on the present high plane; that the 
only source of such income is through 
the increased annual dues of the 
membership, and that our Constitution 
should be so amended as to provide 
an increase of fifty cents in the an- 
nual dues. 

“That after a study of all phases 
of the operation of the organization, 
including the detailed duties of the 
personnel of International Head- 
quarters, we can find no opportunity 
for permanent curtailment, if the 
service program is to be maintained 
at its present state of efficiency. 

“That the service of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to clubs and districts should 
be increased rather than maintained 
even upon its enlarged present basis. 

“That Tue Kiwanis MaGazineE can 
not be expected to permanently fur- 
nish funds with which to absorb the 
annual deficit. The membership has 
a right to expect the best possible 
magazine for the one dollar which 
they pay as the subscription price to 
the magazine. 

“That in the expenditures now 
charged against the Executive De- 
partment we do not believe it desir- 
able to eliminate permanently such 
meetings of International committee 
as have been necessary in order to 
absorb other deficits.” 

That entire quotation was from the 
report made by Chairman Weiser at 
the Atlantic City Convention. 

Meanwhile, the boom days for busi- 
ness and industry, which financially 
had been by no means boom days for 
Kiwanis, had ended and the ever-in- 
creasing depression was only making 
more evident the necessity for in- 
creased revenue if our organization 
were to continue in its well-estab- 
lished lines of functioning and achieve- 
ment. 


At the Atlantic City Convention the 
amendment to provide the much 
needed additional revenue failed to 
secure the approval of a two-thirds 
majority. Therefore, with the in- 


financial needs of our organization 
constantly grew more serious. By 
this time we not only had a still 
further decrease of even a much re- 
duced income from new clubs, but also 
began to suffer financially from an 
increasing loss of membership. Under 
these conditions the further reduction 
of revenue brought increasing limita- 
tions in our finances and upon our 
work. 

All these conditions became even 
more extreme and acute following the 
Miami Convention, when again the 
amendment to increase the dues and 
provide a substitute for the failing 
revenue from extension, membership, 
etc., failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The convention, 
however, voted that the same amend- 
ment should be presented for action 
at the Detroit Convention. There was 
some ignorant criticism that the 
Board showed very poor judgment in 
insisting upon the presentation of this 
amendment at the Detroit Conven- 
tion. The Board had nothing what- 
soever to do with this matter, it hav- 
ing been determined by the delegates 
at the Miami Convention and placed 
beyond the control of the Board. 


By the time of the Detroit Conven- 
tion, with the continued depression, 
revenue had been still further most 
seriously reduced by the continuing 
loss of members, the lack of exten- 
sion, and the decreased advertising in 
the magazine. The budgets for that 
administrative year were operated 
with a surplus by the most drastic 
retrenchments in building the budget 
and by the utmost care in budgetary 
control and the reducing of much ex- 
pense below what was authorized by 
the budget. 

Again at Detroit the amendment, 
while receiving a substantial major- 
ity, failed to receive the approval of 
a two-thirds majority, and the organ- 
ization then faced the most critical 
period in its history from a financial 
standpoint. Many and _ increasingly 
serious retrenchments had been put 
into effect for the previous two and 
a half years. Work had been further 
handicapped by the cutting out of 
even certain expense authorized by 
the budget in order to close in the 
black. Revenue from membership and 
extension was still further reduced. 
The outlook was therefore very dark 
when the amendment failed. Obvi- 
ously, a budget built under these con- 
ditions had to be the most limited and 
drastic that had ever been adopted. 


Retrenchment Necessary 

With the ever-increasing acuteness 
of our financial problem from the 
continuing reduction of revenue, it is 


creasing conditions of depression, the obvious that in order to balance the 
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budget most vital work had to be cut 
out and a “merciless program of re- 
trenchment” had to be adopted. We 
have had nearly three years of re- 
trenchments of increasing volume and 
scope and involving constantly more 
drastic limitations upon the organ- 
ization. 

I wish to emphasize that our ex- 
penses have been reduced primarily 
by retrenchments, rather than by 
economies. There have, however, been 
three main economies. The first is 
the leasing of the present Headquar- 
ters at a saving beginning May 1, 
1933, of $5,700 a year plus around 
another $800 in light, and before that 
date with such additional saving up 
to that amount as might be produced 
by sharing the income from the sub- 
letting of our Federal Reserve space. 
We were able to sublet several sec- 
tions and receive considerable income, 
and finally from May 16, 1932, to 
May 31, 1933, we leased the space to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion at a rate that produced for us a 
saving of $5,000 a year. At the time 
the Federal Reserve Bank lease was 
made it was for the conditions of that 
day a very favorable lease, giving us 
much improved space in a_ better 
building at a reduced rate of rent over 
that paid in the old Mallers Building. 


The second economy is in the vol- 
untary acceptance of reductions by the 
Secretary and staff and the instituting 
of reductions in salaries on the part 
of the other workers of Headquarters, 
with a few special exceptions because 
of low salaries already being paid. 

The third economy is the reduced 
publication costs of the magazine be- 
cause of the general decrease in print- 
ing costs due to the changes caused 
by the depression. The basic cost un- 
der the former contract was $4,590.75 
per issue, and the new contract has 
been made for a_ basis cost of 
$2,935.00, or a reduction of $1,655.75 
per issue under the new contract. 

I consider that practically all other 
reductions of expense have been re- 
trenchments which have been _insti- 
tuted with sincere regret, because 
they have limited many phases of the 
work and service of Headquarters 
which had been proved of value to the 
organization from experience and be- 
cause they have placed limitations on 
contact of International officers, the 
work of International committees, etc., 
all of which it is impossible fully to 
picture. 

The beginning of the long-continu- 
ing retrenchment program was made 
in the budget for the first six months 
of 1930. Those retrenchments were 
most regrettable and seemed at the 
time of great extent, but in the light 
of the retrenchment experience of the 
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past three these now seem 
rather minor. 

The following are the retrench- 
ments that have been put into effect 
during this long period of ever- 
increasing elimination of certain items 
of expense covering two and a half 


years up to the Detroit Convention: 


years 


1. Elimination of four staff men. 

2. Elimination of eighteen stenog- 
raphers and typists. 

3. Elimination of welcome letters to 
new members. 

t. Elimination of most of commit- 

tee meetings. 

Elimination of newspaper clip- 

ping service. 

6. Elimination of publicity promo- 
tion. 

7. Elimination of Convention Daily. 

8. Elimination of one Field Service 
man. 

9. Elimination of employes’ Christ- 
mas gifts. 

10. Elimination of promotion of 
Magazine advertising. 

11. Elimination of committee at- 
tendance at Council, so that any 
information which the newly 
elected Governors may get in this 
meeting as to committee pro- 
grams of activities will not come 
directly from the committees. 

12. Elimination of reporting of 
Board and Executive Committee 
meetings. 

13. Elimination 
tion exhibits. 

14. Representatives at district meet- 
ings limited to resident or near- 
est Board members. 


o 


of district conven- 


I might say that at this time we 
men who have gone to the district 
conventions have paid our own ex- 
pense. 


15. Elimination of staff members at 
all district meetings. 

16. Magazine cut from sixty-four to 
forty-eight pages. 

17. Art work in Magazine cheapened 
and reduced. 

18. Printed committee reports elim- 
inated at conventions. 

19. Membership of International com- 

mittees cut from five to three. (I 

consider that most serious.) 

Almost entire elimination of com- 

mittee program promotion. 

21. Elimination of all staff field con- 
tact. 

22. Inability to furnish all of the 
requested literature to clubs. 

23. Definitely limiting the Interna- 
tional President’s travel contact. 
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24. Elimination of several Interna- 
tional committee chairmen at con- 
vention. 

25. Cheaper grade of paper for Mag- 
azine. 


26. Elimination of free distribution 
of Convention Proceedings to 
clubs. 


Some Comparisons 


Perhaps the most vivid manner in 
which to picture to you the loss of 
revenue and the tremendous retrench- 
ments is by a comparison of certain 
items of income and expense with the 
same items during the year when 
these were at their peaks. 

Income from all sources in the first 
six months of 1928 amounted to 
$234,835.11, while the income for the 
first six months of this year amounted 
to only $168,740.36. This was a de- 
crease of more than $66,000.00. 

The income for the second six 
months of a year never equals the first 
period because there is no convention 
income. The comparison of the pres- 
ent, or second, six months’ period of 
this year with the second period of 
1928 reveals, however, that the in- 
come for this current half-year period 
will be at least $48,000 less, or a 
total of $114,000 for the year, which 
is more than 27 per cent. 

On an annual basis, Headquarters’ 
salary schedules have been reduced 
by more than $36,000 from the peak 
in 1929, a reduction of more than 30 
per cent; literature by approximately 
$6,000; clipping service, $3,900; re- 
vised official lists of clubs for club 
secretaries and suggestions, $1,800; 
free distribution of Convention Pro- 
ceedings, $3,000; Magazine publica- 
tion expense by almost $17,000; cir- 
culation records by more than $3,000; 
advertising promotion by $2,950; 
Board and Executive meeting costs by 
over $2,700; the International Coun- 
cil by more than $3,600; district con- 
vention travel reduced $6,600; Inter- 
national convention travel cost less 
by $5,900; official reporting, $2,400; 
International committee expense by 
$12,000. 

I have here a list of present oper- 
ating costs which shows reductions 
from the peak years resulting from 
retrenchments and economies totaling 
more than $176,000. (Exhibiting 
same, ) 

When the Detroit Convention again 
failed to approve the amendment for 
increasing the dues, which would have 
brought financial relief to the organ- 
ization, the most difficult conditions 
yet faced were involved in the build- 
ing of the budget for the current six 
months. 

At the Board meeting in July, when 
the final action was taken on the 
budget (operations meanwhile being 
on a budget temporarily approved 
pending that meeting), the Board had 
to face the most trying facts ever be- 
fore dealt with in determining the 
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budget for a current six months, 
which, of course, would set the finan- 
cial operations for that period. 

The amendment increasing the dues 
had again failed to secure a two- 
thirds majority. The attendance at 
the convention had been far smaller 
than anticipated and some 2,000 
smaller than the registered attendance 
guaranteed by the agreement with the 
Detroit club. There was doubt as to 
payment of the guarantee of the De- 
troit club. Membership, which had 
in March and April seemed to be 
steadied, had again shown large losses 
which still further affected revenue. 
The continued conditions of depres- 
sion gave little hope of increase in 
membership and of building new 
clubs. The best estimates of revenue 
could only reach a total of $133,- 
789.25, which was $34,951.11 less 
than the income of the previous six 
months and $48,000 less than the peak 
income for a second six months’ 
period. 


Regarding the Field Service 
Department 


On the expense side the Board was 
confronted with the fact that most 
drastic retrenchments had been in- 
creasingly put into effect during the 
past two and a half years in all 
phases of the work except the Field 
Service Department. All other de- 
partments, therefore, were down to 
bed rock essentials. The Magazine 
had been reduced to forty-eight 
pages, which seriously limited its con- 
tent, and the budget as drawn up al- 
ready included the use of 12 per cent 
of the Magazine’s income, some 
$5,500, for meeting the expenses of 
other departments. The reduction of 
the number of pages in the Magazine 
any further was most undesirable 
from the viewpoint of the usefulness 
of the Magazine and from the stand- 
point of the obligation to the subscrib- 
ers. It also was not considered wise 
because the amount saved from any 
further limitations of the number of 
pages was inconsequential so far as 
meeting the needs of the situation and 
providing funds for the retention of 
all workers in the Field Service De- 
partment or even one worker was 
concerned. The omission of any 
complete monthly issues could not 
be considered wise, for it would only 
involve financial difficulty through 
the demand of subscribers for that 
for which they had paid or the re- 
duction of the subscription price. This 
would make a new financial problem. 
The continuance of the Magazine in 
its limited size was also considered 
essential, since it is the one means of 
contact between the International or- 
ganization and the individual mem- 
bers. 
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Because of the recognized value of 
its work in these times, the Field 
Service Department through all the 
previous two and a half years of re- 
trenchment had not been retrenched 
except by the substitution in the last 
six months’ period of the half time 
work of a Headquarters Staff man 
for the full time work of a regular 
Field Service representative. Presi- 
dent Harris in his messages to the 
convention and the Finance Commit- 
tee in its annual report had made 
clear that in their judgment if the 
amendment were not approved it 
would be probably necessary to dis- 
continue entirely the Field Service 
Department, which department had 
previously been spared in the matter 
of retrenchments. 

However, because of savings ac- 
complished in convention expense and 
some savings in operations for the 
six months it was finally found pos- 
sible to approve a budget which did 
not eliminate entirely the Field Serv- 
ice Department, but provided for the 
retention of two of the former Field 
Service representatives and at least 
the half time work in the Field Serv- 
ice Department of two of the Staff 
men at Headquarters. 

It is, of course, deeply to be re- 
gretted that in these times when field 
service is so much needed it was 
necessary to reduce the work of the 
Field Service Department. How- 
ever, this is only a symbol of what 
has been going on in all other 
phases of our work for the past three 
years. But it comes home to many 
more vividly in the case of this de- 





partment than it has in other phases 
of our work because of the nature 
of the work of the Field Service De- 
partment representatives in contact 
with “attention” clubs and clubs in 
general, as well as in conference with 
district governors and _lieutenant- 
governors. 

Before the convention the Finance 
Committee had held two meetings at 
which every phase of the budget and 


all problems involved had _ been 
studied most diligently and exhaus- 
tively. After the convention the 


committtee held another meeting at 
which the entire matter was reviewed 
in a most detailed manner and at 
which sympathetic consideration was 
given to all suggestions that had been 
offered in regard to modifications, in- 
cluding the resolution of the conven- 
tion itself. 


Present Budget 


At the Board meeting that finally 
approved the present budget there 
was probably the most complete and 
detailed discussion of the budget 
which has ever been given by any 
Board—the Board members here will 
bear me out in that statement—and 
again all suggestions for modifica- 
tion were reviewed and carefully 
considered. No sound means could 
be found to do more than that which 
was recommended by the Finance 


Committee, which included the pre- 
serving of a part of the Field Service 
Department rather than its complete 
elimination. 

The policy of balancing the budget 
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has been continued. It is considered 
most inadvisable to draw on the 
Emergency Reserve Fund, because 
this needs to be continued especially 
as a means of assistance should 
“accounts receivable” prove uncol- 
lectable in any serious volume because 
of continued and more serious condi- 
tions of depression. At the present 
time accounts receivable for dues and 
subscriptions total $47,982.80, which 
is $17,414.17 more than a year ago. 
A complete balance sheet will be dis- 
tributed following my report. The 
times require more sympathetic and 
patient dealing with clubs in regard 
to their financial obligations in many 
cases, yet it will at once be appre- 
ciated that to carry so greatly in- 
creased a volume of accounts receiv- 
able places a most serious handicap 
on the current financial operations 
and greatly reduces the operating 
cash. There is also always the pos- 
sibility that under certain developing 
conditions there will result a most 
serious financial loss to the organiza- 
tion. Even the conservative income 
from membership dues may be still 
further reduced under certain pos- 
sible conditions. 

I regret to have to present so dark 
a picture. There is the one point of 
encouragement, and that is, that by 
pursuing the policy of balancing the 
budget and operating within income 
and without recourse to the Emer- 
gency Reserve, our Finance Commit- 
tee and Board are maintaining Ki- 
wanis finances upon an absolutely 
sound basis in these most trying 
times. 











~ 


The International Council at work. Trustee Hatfield is giving his financial report. 
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Two Unrelated Subjects 


AM GOING TO 
talk to you about two totally unrelated 
things which to me seem a bit im- 
portant at this particular meeting. 
I think that seventy-five per cent 
of the Kiwanians in the United 
States and Canada don’t know what 
Kiwanis International is. I will tell 
you why I say that. You know— 
and I am only going to remind you 

when we sat in convention in De- 
troit and listened to men stand up 
there at that Finance Committee con- 
ference and make such remarks as 
this, “If Kiwanis International didn’t 
do so and so we could do thus and 
so,” “If you wouldn’t do this,” and 
all that sort of thing, totally forget- 
ting they were talking about them- 
selves, that they—the men doing 
the speaking—were Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. You know as well as I do that 
Kiwanis International is a group 
which meets annually in session, and 
that group is composed of two men 
from every Kiwanis club in the United 
States and Canada. Those men in 
convention assembled are Kiwanis In- 
ternational. And yet seventy-five per 
cent of Kiwanians honestly think in 
their own minds that Kiwanis Inter- 
national is this group sitting right 
here in this room, or a group which, 
like a grand lodge or a supreme court, 
or something of that kind, passes laws 
and levies taxes which they as indi- 
vidual Kiwanians must pay. 

That is an unfortunate condition of 
mind on the part of Kiwanians all 
over both Canada and the United 
States. It seems to me that there is 
nothing more vital to this organization 
than that every man in this room, the 
leaders of Kiwanis, should, whenever 
any man, no matter who he is, makes 
use of the expression “Kiwanis Inter- 
national”—should stop him _ right 
there and say, “What is Kiwanis In- 
ternational? You belong to the club 
in Podunk. Two men out of your 
club selected by you carried your 
power of attorney to Detroit at the 
last convention and transacted every 
bit of business that was done there. 
Now those are the two men you are 
criticizing, and if they didn’t do what 





* Address at the International Council, Chicago, 
Neowember 17, 1932. 


you think they should have done, it is 
the fault of the clubs who don’t elect 
the right sort of men to send as rep- 
resentatives.” 

We are not Kiwanis International. 
You men are not Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Kiwanis International met in 
Detroit. You are the officers selected 
by Kiwanis International to carry out 
their wishes. You should stop any 
man who makes that mistake in con- 
versation with you, no matter how 
humble a Kiwanian he is, and make 
him understand that situation. When 
you shall have sold that idea, you will 
have stopped the criticism of Kiwanis 
International, because there is no such 
thing as a bad Kiwanian. There are 
only uninformed Kiwanians. 

You heard Harper Gatton tell about 
some man who criticized Kiwanis In- 
ternational because his club paid a 
certain amount of money to it only 
to discover on investigation that the 
International organization had spent 
more money in his district by far than 
they had received from it. That is 
only one instance. But never mind 
those things. You know them better 
than I do. But I do believe it is vital 
to this organization that you stop 
every time you hear a man make that 
mistake and correct him. 

That is one thing. The other thing 
which I told you is totally unrelated, 
is this. Here listening to me are the 
leaders of Kiwanis. The child, the 
very tiny child, is the father of the 
man, and in his traits you are very 
likely to find the things that you will 
see in the man later in life. Put two 
or three children on the floor with a 
handful of building blocks. One of 
these children will be the leader. You 
will find that when that child takes 
those blocks and begins to erect some 
kind of tiny edifice, a tower, a house, 
a bridge, or whatever he starts to 
build, the other children will imme- 
diately join in and help him in that 
constructive work. Let that leading 
child grow tired of his toy and kick 
one block out from under the rest, 
and watch all of those children kick 
those blocks all over that room, all to 
pieces everywhere. 

From the time you are that tiniest 
child until you are a tottering old 
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man, there are two warring factors 
in the life of mankind. One of them 
is constructive and one of them is 
destructive.. Ninety per cent of the 
people are followers and ten per cent 
are leaders. If the leading men in 
any organization are _ constructive, 
there are plenty of fellows who are 
anxious to help them. The very mo- 
ment one of those leaders becomes 
destructive there are an equal or per- 
haps even greater number of people 
who are anxious to follow him. 

The destructive man inside of our 
organization is the man for whom we 
must watch with the greatest possible 
care, remembering in our solicitation 
that brick masons who are builders 
get ten dollars a day, but you can 
hire for two and a half a day men to 
tear down that edifice. 

I believe that it is highly impor- 
tant that we, as the leaders of Ki- 
wanis, should think in a constructive 
rather than a destructive way. Ki- 
wanis is not having the best times in 
the world. We all know that. But it 
is not any worse in Kiwanis than it 
is in your business, than it is in your 
factory, than it is in your church, and 
than it is in every other human in- 
stitution on earth today. Kiwanis is 
better off than a lot of those organ- 
izations. We are not up against it. 
The world is up against it. And now 
is the time and the opportunity for 
the man with the destructive traits of 
character to try to tear down. 

Just one more illustration. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that 
down from the point underneath the 
equator up to where human life can 
be lived toward the north pole there 
is a variation of 150 degrees in tem- 
perature. People can live, people can 
move and have their being and enjoy 
their lives under those extremes of 
temperature, to the extent of 150 de- 
grees. But remember, those are ex- 
ternal temperatures. The doctor will 
tell you that a variation of four de- 
grees in internal temperature means 
the difference between life and death. 

We have no reason to be afraid of 
the external temperature of Kiwanis. 
We are not doing our work for praise. 
We don’t care whether the people 

(Turn to page 47) 
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The International Council 


T NINE FORTY-FIVE 
o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 
November seventeenth, President Carl 
E. Endicott banged a gavel on a 
speaker’s table and the concussion 
started the operation of 1933 Kiwanis 
machinery in twenty-nine districts and 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three 
clubs of Kiwanis International. 

The president’s action marked the 
opening of the International Council, 
attended by Governors-Elect of the 
various districts, by the International 
Officers and Trustees elected at the 
Detroit Convention, by the Past Inter- 
national Presidents and by invitation 
the chairmen of the International 
committees. 

There on the morning of November 
17 at the Medinah Athletic Club, Chi- 
cago, was assembled Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as truly as it could be posssible 
for all of the great organization to be 
concentrated into a sufficiently small 
gathering to permit seating in one 
council chamber. There were the In- 
ternational Officers that YOU, Ki- 
wanians of the United States and 
Canada, elected; there were the dis- 
trict governors that YOU, Kiwanians 
of your district, elected to lead you 
during 1933; there were the loyal and 
sacrificing Past International Presi- 
dents that YOU elected in years gone 
by; there were the International com- 
mittee chairmen appointed by the 
chief executive YOU elected. It was 
YOUR Council and in the persons of 
your direct representatives YOU were 
there. 

These Governors-Elect stayed at 
the Council for three days and ab- 
sorbed knowledge and inspiration that 
they might return to their districts 
and advance Kiwanis and make of it 
a greater force and power and make 
of you a greater and more useful 
citizen through a wider and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of and a 
greater participation in the work of 
Kiwanis. 

They came from far and near, from 
the Governor-Elect of the TIllinois- 
Eastern Iowa District who stepped on 
a street car and in twenty minutes 
was at his “destination,” to those who 


came from the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and from the distant corners of 
the far flung territory of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. They came to study and 
learn and they gave of their time and 
their talents that you might profit and 
that their victories and triumphs in 
their clubs and districts might be 
passed on to others for adoption and 
adaptation. And all for the greater 
glory of that thing we call “‘service.” 

Most every teacher of physics starts 
off his high school classes with the 
trite statement that “laboratory” as a 
word starts with “labor” and that 
nothing can be accomplished without 
hard work and study. Most every 
teacher of mathematics tells his new 
class about the teacher who told the 
old king long ago that there was “no 
royal road to geometry.” So it can 
always be stated that there is no short 
cut to district leadership ability and 
nothing but work and _ knowledge, 
mixed with sacrifice, can enable a gov- 
ernor to make and write Kiwanis his- 
tory in his district. 


Those YOU elected to guide the 
destinies of Kiwanis realize that never 
in the history of the world has leader- 
ship been in such demand and of such 
value and it therefore was essential 
that YOUR district leaders be trained 
so that Kiwanis will in a most auspi- 
cious manner continue to justify its 
existence. So YOUR leaders spent 
three mornings, three luncheon periods 
and three afternoons and at least two 
evenings in working, absorbing and 
imparting Kiwanis information and 
inspiration. They went back to their 
districts and passed on to their lieu- 
tenant-governors the training knowl- 
edge and the lieutenant-governors in 
turn called the club officers of their 
divisions and the 1933 work of Ki- 
wanis was under way. 

About what happened at this Coun- 
cil. There are addresses you should— 
wish: we could even say MUST—read. 
There are details and more details. 
All things done were important but 
no three days’ session can be briefed 
into a few hundred words, if detail is 
to be followed. Suffice it to say that 
the Governors-Elect were privileged 
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to hear from the lips of all of the Past 
International Presidents in attendance 
words of advice gained through long 
years of experience and _ interest. 
Those Past International Presidents 
in attendance were: Edmund F. Arras, 
Henry C. Heinz, George F. Hixson, 
Harry E. Karr, Horace W. McDavid, 
John H. Moss, George H. Ross, and 
William O. Harris. 


It has been stated that the world 
today more than ever needs to practice 
America’s idealism and that were the 
ideals and principles of Kiwanis In- 
ternational understood and practiced 
even casually throughout the North 
American Continent our troubles on 
this hemisphere would be greatly re- 
duced. It was fitting indeed that time 
should be given to the exploitation of 
Kiwanis ideals and that the more 
practical objects and objectives should 
be thoroughly discussed. Idealism 
featured the splendid addresses of 
President Endicott, Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz, and Vice- 
President Andrew Whyte. While 
idealism played its part there were 
addresses particularly pertaining to 
the operation and adaption of Objects 
and Objectives, organization wide and 
those of the particular administration. 
These addresses were given by Past 
International Presidents William O. 
Harris, Edmund F. Arras and Horace 
W. McDavid. The concluding ad 
dress of the Saturday morning session 
was delivered by International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

But all addresses were not idealistic 
and inspirational. Being a district 
governor is a serious thing and re- 
quires a lot of special knowledge and 
training and under the leadership of 
Trustee A. Copeland Callen a confer- 
ence of the governors discussed thor- 
oughly and at length such subjects 
as the securing of codperation of 
lieutenant-governors, responsibility to 
Kiwanis International, selecting of 
district committees, utilizing Interna- 
tional Headquarters, district finances 
and district conventions. At another 
conference under the leadership of 
Trustee William J. Carrington there 


(Turn to page 44) 











The International Council Met in (Ul 


First row: John H. Moss, Past President and Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on History; H. G. Hatfield, Trustee; Harry E. Karr, Past President; 
Edmund F. Arras, Past President; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; Walter 
R. Weiser, Treasurer; Joshua L. Johns, Vice-President; Carl E. Endicott, 
President; Andrew Whyte, Vice-President; William O. Harris, Immediate 
Past President; William J. Carrington, Trustee; Russell S. Perkinson, Trus- 
tee; Herbert A. oore, Trustee; Harper Gatton, Trustee; James Lynch, 
Trustee; Curry W. Watson, Trustee. Second row: Clark Clement, Governor, 
California-Nevada District; Alfred C. Callen,: Trustee; Isaac P. McNabb, 
Trustee; Edmond C. van Diest, Trustee; Horace W. McDavid, Past Presi- 
dent; Henry C. Heinz, Past President; Fred W. Bayless, Chairman, Committee 
om Agriculture; Frank L. Bversull, Chairman, Special Committee on Boys 
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and Girls Work; Edwin F. Hill, Governor, Capital District, and Chairman, 
Committee on Publicity; Burton K. Harris, Governor, New England Dis. 
trict; E. B. Stahiman, II., Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District; William 
B. Haselmire, Governor, Rocky Mountain District; Lawrence W. Wheelock, 
Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance; Ernest F. McGregor, Trus- 
tee; Claude A. Dock, Chairman, Committee on Attendance; Harold V. 
Condict, Chairman, Special Committee on Achievement Contest; William 
Marks Wemett, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District. Third row: Frank 
Trafford Taylor, Governor, Western Canada District; John W. Genaway, 
Governor, New York District; Claude W. Barrick, Governor, Pacific-Northwest 
District; Charles S. Donley, Chairman, Committee on Classification and 
Membership; Owen J. Callary, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; 
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Paul W. McKee, Governor, Indiana District; William H. Trimble, Member, 


Committee on Under-Privileged Child; J. K. McDowall, Governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi District; Ernest B. Milam, Governor, Florida District; Arthur E. 
Pierpont, Governor, Michigan District; Dave M. Parker, Governor, Georgia 
District; Nelson A. Harkness, Chairman, Committee on Pubilc Affairs for 
Canada; J. E. Lewis, Governor, Alabama District; Roe Fulkerson, Editorial 
Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine; William A. Williams, Governor, Ohio Dis- 
trict; Bennett O. Knudson, Chairman, Committee on Laws and Regulations; 
Clark A. Beems, Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education; Hayden 
W. Ahmanson, Governor, Nebraska-Iowa District. Fourth row: Lawrence 
H. Dierks, Records and Statistics Department, Headquarters; Ben D. Reynolds, 
Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District; James A. Logan, Governor, 


Pennsylvania District; George W. Fleming, Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District; Walter L. Morris, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District; Walter S. 
Morris, Governor, New Jersey District; Alexander Wiley, Governor, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, and Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for 
United States; R. J. Vaughan, Governor, Utah-Idaho District; George W. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department, 
Headquarters; Walter Ingram, Service Department, Headquarters; Percy R. 
Monson, Service Department, Headquarters; William H. Montgomery, Gov- 
ernor, Carolinas District; Charles H. Archer, Governor, West Virignia 
District; Torrance H. McDonald, Governor, Montana District; George A 
Seyfer, Office Management Department, Headquarters; Charles Reynolds, 
Magazine Department, Headquarters. 














Sing]! 

N the year seven hundred and fifty, B. C., the Spartans 

got into a row with the then powerful Greeks. The 
Greeks waged war on the Spartans and defeated them so 
thoroughly that they afterwards held them in contempt. 
Having watched the poor struggle the Spartans put up 
against the Greeks, another neighboring nation attacked 
them. Their morale completely gone, the Spartans sent 
to the Greeks begging the loan of a great general to lead 
them in combat against the new enemy. 

The Greeks in derision sent them Tyrtaeus, a crippled 
schoolmaster. Tyrtaeus, however, was a serious minded 
fellow who did not see the joke his nation was playing 
on the Spartans, and took his leadership very much in 
earnest. 

He went to Sparta and wrote many songs of the past 
glories of the Spartans. These songs he taught the 
soldiers, and they marched into battle behind the crippled 
schoolmaster singing of the glory of Sparta. They de- 
feated the enemy and restored themselves to the respect 
of the world. 

This bit of ancient history repeated itself during the 
great war of a few years ago. No man who watched that 
war with an observant eye can fail to realize that Tip- 
perary, The Long, Long Trail, We Won’t Come Back 
Till It’s Over Over There, and a hundred similar songs 
had a great influence on the morale of the English speak- 
ing forces of the Allies. 

At times there is a disposition to deride the singing 
at Kiwanis luncheons. A man who visits many Kiwanis 
clubs is almost sure to realize that it is no mere co- 
incidence that the best clubs on the continent are the 
best singing clubs. Whether they sing well because they 
are good clubs, or whether they are good clubs because 
they sing well, is always open to argument. 

But there is something about men’s opening up their 
mouths and allowing the joy that is in them to become 
vocal, which adds to their spirit and their enthusiasm for 
Kiwanis. Singing is far from being just a Kiwanis cus- 
tom. It serves a real psychological purpose in Kiwanis 
work, and everything possible should be done to dis- 
courage the tendency to belittle it, to deride those who 
sing and to frustrate the efforts of the song leader by 
supposedly witty remarks. 

If the club president will watch for one or two meet- 
ings and note who are the leaders in this thoughtless 
defeatism, he can stop it. These men should have their 
attention called to the effect of their thoughtlessness, 
and their codperation in the singing requested as a favor. 

All Kiwanians are good Kiwanians. Some, however, 
are thoughtless Kiwanians, but they need only to have 
their attention called to the result of their good natured 
carelessness and it will end at once. 

No sensible person expects glee club harmony and 
precision from an entire Kiwanis club. The best which 
ean be hoped for is volume. That attained, the whole 
object of Kiwanis is attained and, like the Spartans sing- 
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ing as they went to battle behind Tyrtaeus, Kiwanis will 
go into the joyous battle it is waging against the civic 
ills of our towns and win as surely as did the Spartans. 
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The old problem of when civilization began is slowly 
becoming the problem of when it will begin. 


Dollars and Cents 


FTEN Kiwanis clubs get confused in their real 

purpose in a community. The citizens of this con- 
tinent have all too long counted most things in dollars 
and cents. First a wild prosperity made us lose our 
perspective and believe that success should be spelled 
$u¢¢e$$s; then a perfectly natural period of readjust- 
ment for the reverse reason placed an undue value on 
dollars and cents. 

This over-estimation of the value of money has made 
us feel that community service means the contribution 
of cash to the various eleemosynary institutions and or- 
ganizations of the community. 

Kiwanis is not, never was and never will be a com- 
munity chest or a collection agency for one. Kiwanis is 
not intended to finance any of the splendid agencies 
which exist in every community. The Community Chest, 
the Red Cross, the Salvation Army and half a dozen 
other nation-wide and praiseworthy organizations must 
have money to carry on their work. Kiwanians as indi- 
viduals should and do contribute to any or all of these 
which have a particular appeal. 

But the moment a Kiwanis club allows itself to be- 
come a collecting agency for one or all of these organ- 
izations, it has ceased to function as a Kiwanis club in 
the highest and best sense. It has become merely a tail 
to another organization’s kite. Its membership will soon 
lose interest and drop out with the feeling that they 
were grouped merely as a money raising band. 

Kiwanis, like all other organizations, must be financed. 
But the really big contribution to Kiwanis is not a cash 
contribution. Personal service is the keynote of a success- 
ful Kiwanis organization. We have learned to place so 
much value on dollars and cents that we are apt to meas- 
ure our community service by the size of the checks we 
draw. This is a false standard and deprives many men 
of an opportunity to do the best community service 
imaginable. 

There is not an objective of Kiwanis which does not 
offer the citizen with a small bank balance an oppor- 
tunity to render personal service to the town in which he 
lives. This is the highest and best service and it cuts 
both ways. It is not only the best service to the com- 
munity, but it is best for the community spirit of the 
man rendering it. No man can become deeply interested 
in work for which he has only to draw a check. Personal 
contact with the work is what gives him his real interest 
in it. 

Work which costs little in cash and much in personal 
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service, is the ideal work for a Kiwanis club, because it 
holds the membership and helps the community to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Kiwanis should be a driving man power in a commu- 
nity rather than an inexhaustible supply company. 


(Ce) 


One of the great consolations of being born a 
woman is that she doesn’t have to marry one. 


Marking Time 

N military drill there is an order which is the caption 

for this particular editorial, When men are obeying 
that order, they do a lot of walking, but as their feet 
are merely replaced, they get nowhere. 

A new lot of Kiwanis club presidents and Program 
Committee chairmen are now functioning for the year 
1938. A certain number of the clubs under this new 
leadership will march forward and be able to show ground 
gained at the end of the year. A certain other group of 
these same officers will mark time and leave the club 
where it stood when they came into office, except for a 
few soldiers who dropped out of the ranks because they 
tired of standing in one place and making motions which 
got them nowhere. 

By the time this editorial is published, it will be pos- 
sible for any observer to estimate pretty accurately what 
the leaders of his club will do during the year. Already 
they will have demonstrated their leadership or their 
tendency to stand in one spot. 

Budgeting of the finances of a club has become such a 
standard practice that it is no longer a problem. All the 
better clubs are doing it, and this places them on prac- 
tically a level of equality so far as proper functioning 
is concerned. 

The wide variations of success in different clubs is 
almost entirely a matter of how the club’s time is 
budgeted. That club which outlines a definite program 
for three, six or twelve months, and obtains speakers to 
carry out the program, will succeed. The club which 
secures speakers from week to week, regardless of what 
they are to talk about, will fail to make a big success. 

That club president or Program Committee chairman 
who budgets the time of each meeting long before it is 
held, and conducts it with watch in hand, giving only 
the budgeted time for each feature of the program, will 
close on time and run off his meeting with the precision of 
a well oiled watch and make that meeting a success, while 
the meeting conducted without a time budget will drag, 
be uninteresting and cut down attendance. 

These are simple things, yet in them is the essence of 
success and the cause of failure. The club will mark time 
or advance, depending on how well its time is budgeted. 
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Statistics say there is a murder committed 
every forty minutes in the United States. Is it 
a mere coincidence that this is just about the 
length of the average after dinner speech? 


Football and Frogs 


T is necessary for a football player to listen carefully 
to the instructions of the coach. He would play a 
poor game if he did not have in his head the strategy 
of the game, the theory of the various plays, and a clear 
understanding of the charts and diagrams to which 
coaches are addicted. 
There would be little hope for the frog which refused 
to sit on a log beside the pond and listen to the croaking 
of the elderly, experienced swimmers of that pond. It is 
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probably necessary for the young frogs to learn the 
theory and general principles of swimming by listening 
to experienced swimmers. 

But for actual results in football, the man must don 
his helmet and shoulder pads and get out onto the field 
and put his knowledge of the theory of football into 
practice against other players. He must learn the game 
by contact with it. 

That small frog would make a poor job of his swim- 
ming if he depended entirely on his croaked instructions 
from the other frogs. He must jump into the pool and 
get the feel of the water as he paddles through it to 
become a really expert swimmer. 

Committees on Kiwanis Education do a noble work with 
their verbal instructions to the membership. It is wise 
and expedient for the membership of a club to know all 
the history, the mission, the aspirations and the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis. Knowledge is power, in 
Kiwanis as everywhere else. The achievements and the 
idealism of Kiwanis must be told to the new member just 
as the theory of football must be told to the freshman 
aspirant for the team. 

But real Kiwanis education, like real football and real 
swimming, is best learned by contact. There is no verbal 
education on under-privileged child work which compares 
with bringing the new man into personal contact with 
the child.. There is no theorizing on a better understand- 
ing between the farmer and the city man which is com- 
parable with having the student Kiwanian attend a joint 
meeting of farmers and city dwellers. There is no lec- 
ture on vocational guidance which can teach a Kiwanian 
to love this work as much as watching the eager faces 
of the youngsters who are trying to find their niche in 
life’s big battle. 

Kiwanis education? By all means! There is nothing 
more necessary. But let us add to the theory of Kiwanis 
some practical demonstrations by inducing the new mem- 
ber to actually participate in the work. 
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Why worry over so many girls getting men’s 
wages? They always did! 


Visiting Book 
NE of the greatest by-products of Kiwanis is the 
friendships developed by contacts in the club. Many 
of these firm Kiwanis friendships would never have 
ripened but for the sympathy in mutual good work in 
Kiwanis. 

One of the clubs functioning in a middle-sized city has 
developed a unique method of further developing this im- 
portant feature of Kiwanis work. It was the result of 
the desire on the part of the club president to make the 
membership know each other better by knowing each 
other’s business. 

To begin with, he gave each member a sheet on which 
was printed the name, business address and telephone 
number of every other member. Opposite each name was 
a place where the Kiwanian could place his autograph 
and the date on which it was signed. 

After explaining the plan to the membership, the presi- 
dent pledged each member to give his autograph only in 
his own place of business, and then a limited time was 
given each member to call on every other member at his 
place of business to secure his signature. 

Every man who belonged to the club expressed him- 
self as delighted with the plan. 

Except in clubs too large to make the plan feasible, 
it seems a splendid method of getting the membership 
better acquainted with each other and with the resources 
of the town. 
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Senores! Caballeros! Su Casa 


(GENTLEMEN, THE PLACE IS YOURS) 


APPY NEW YEAR 
to Kiwanis!” says the California- 
Nevada District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. And we say it the more heartily 
because this year Kiwanis once more 
follows Greeley’s advice and “goes 
West.” Some of you, of course, have 
visited the Golden State before but 
for many others it will be the first 
trip to the shores of the Pacific. Like 
all first trips it will probably seem a 
long one, and it is. For many hours 
you will be following the path of the 
Sunset and when at last you reach 
La Reina de Los Angeles you will be 
amazed that it is possible to travel so 
far and still be under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

If you are historically minded you 
will wonder how it all came about. 
Even if you are not, you may be in- 
terested in ascertaining how Provi- 
dence was able to make it possible 
for the Iowan who would have suf- 
fered too great a shock at being 
transported directly from the prairies 
to Heaven to go to Celestial Bliss by 
way of Long Beach and still arrive 
at the Pearly Gates enshrouded in 
Old Glory. 

If you think it was an easy task 
for Providence you are mistaken; it 
was necessary to make use of many 
and diverse factors. In the first place 
geography was called upon. Cali- 


fornia was put far away from Europe 
so that it might remain unoccupied till 
real estate booming could become a 
fine art. 

In the second place, ethnology was 
used, 


The Amerind inhabitants of 
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California were kept very low in the 
scale of civilization, the lowest being 
put in Southern-Cafeteria (Sotto voce, 
the residents of Sand-can-drift-so [a 
realtor term corrupted today into 
“San Francisco”| maintain that the 
same condition of affairs has contin- 
ued to the present). So low were 
they that they did not even know of 
the gold in “them thar hills.” As a 


result, California remained European- 





less long after New Hampshire farm- 
ers had learned to grind their sheep's 
noses to a fine point so they could find 
a blade of grass or two among the 
granite rocks. 

This fact is most important, for the 
result was that although California 
did get on the map, no subdivisions 
were plotted until Providence could 
get the first desirable owners ready to 
apply for a mortgage. Apparently 
the first foreigners to learn of Cali- 
fornia were Chinese. About 400 A.D. 
some Thibetan monks drifted across 
the Pacific (most of our drifters now 
from the opposite direction), returned 
to China and told stories that the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce would 
have been proud of. Unfortunately 
they reported that the Californians 
were all wearing 1932 Hollywood 
beach costumes so there was no pros- 
pect of developing a laundry business 
and the Chinese decided to wait 
awhile. 

Another Yellow Peril was averted 
1,200 years later when the Japanese, 
who wanted to start trading with the 
Philippines and the north Pacific 
coast of America became angry at a 
Spanish sea captain’s boasting and 
determined to wait till the residents 
of the Atlantic seaboard should learn 


that the love-apple was really an 
edible tomato. 

The first Anglo-Saxon to visit 
California was Sir Francis Drake. On 
account of the usual fog, he missed the 
Golden Gate and summered a few 
miles to the north. On his return to 
England he reported New Albion to 
be “a goodly country and fruitfull 
soyle, stored with many blessings fit 
for the use of man” and as a crowning 
touch stated “there is no part of the 
earth here to be taken up, wherein 
there is not some special likelihood of 
gold and silver.” The British throne 
was then held by a female, so it is 
not surprising that male advice was 
not heeded. Consequently England 
started colonizing in the swamps of 
Virginia and on the rock-bound coast 


- of Massachusetts where they still have 


to plant their corn with a shotgun. 

Did you ever stop to think what 
would have happened if Queen Eliza- 
beth had paid attention to Sir Fran- 
cis? United States history might be 
that of Eastern Expansion instead of 
Western. Tammany Hall would be 
located in the Monkey House at 
Golden Gate Park. Occidental Col- 
lege, Pomona College, and Stanford 
University, which wear the colors of 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, would 
now be the educational centers of an 
effete West. 

One other European country had a 
chance at California other than Spain. 
By the middle 1700's, ‘the Bear that 
walks like a man” had lumbered its 
weary way across Siberia and had dis- 
covered the fur trade of the north 
Pacific. Later it was seen that Cali- 
fornia could supply food for the Rus- 


(Turn to page 45) 
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friend the forger. He is a very good forger and 

forges well as forgers go. He gets out of jail 
now and then to enjoy his profession and the excitement 
incidental to it. 

This time when he got out, he came to see me to thank 
me for some of the letters I had written him while he 
was in uniform. The uniform he generally wears is an 
unattractive one with horizontal stripes. He was having 
a bit of vacation to let his hair grow out. He spoke 
longingly of my bald head which no institutional barber 
could clip. 

Just to pass away the time, I asked him how much 
money he had made forging, and he went over his various 
activities in that line and I put down the sums on a 
pad. Then I asked him how much he had paid out to 
lawyers and witnesses and the like. He saw the drift of 
my inquiry and insisted that lawyers were a necessary 
overhead in his business. 

I asked him how many years he had been sentenced to 
serve in the various jails of the country, and we deducted 
time off for good behavior. 

When we had finished our calculations, which covered 
almost twenty years, we found that he had received for 
his forging an amount which paid him only two dollars 
and fifteen cents for each day he had spent in jail. 
Mighty poor pay for a really high class forger. 

I called his attention to what poor pay he was getting 
for his forging and asked him why he didn’t try not 
forging for a while. He got almost peevish with me 
because I suggested that he abandon the profession to 
which he had devoted his life, and in which he had made 
a name for himself. His picture and fingerprints are in 
all the best police department libraries of the country. 

Then he said to me, “Why don’t you try forging for a 
change? Oh, I know you'll say you can’t do it! I know 
you can hardly write your own name so any one can 
read it. I know you will say you are honest and that 
you wouldn’t be happy if you forged another man’s name. 
But that’s not the truth. If you told me the truth, you 
would confess that the reason you are honest is because 
you are afraid to be a thief, afraid of getting caught, 
afraid of jail, afraid of what people will say!” 

He spoke so scornfully and so earnestly that he made 
me feel almost small and cowardly! 

After my friend the forger was gone—perhaps to plan 
some new excitement and earn himself another five years 
of quiet and peaceful life—-I asked myself if it was 
true that I was “good” (as the law counts goodness) 
because I was afraid of punishment, not because I really 
wanted to be good. 

I don’t believe I am honest because I am a coward. 
I believe my forging friend was wrong about me. I 
once read a Scandinavian legend. At least I think it was 
Scandinavian. My wife is half Swedish and I find that 
it makes for happiness in my home to ascribe a lot of 
good things to the Scandinavians. 

The legend runs that at the very top of the world 
there is a great rock ledge. It is a hundred miles long, 


ere day last summer I had a long talk with my 
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a hundred miles wide and a hundred miles thick, a mil- 
lion cubic miles of rock. Once every thousand years, a 
little bird comes to sharpen his beak on the rock. When 
the whole rock shall have been worn away by the bird 
in sharpening his beak, there will have passed just one 
day of eternity. 

It’s a long stretch, this thing we call eternity. Meas- 
ured by the legend, I have for a whole lifetime just one 
tiny fraction of a second of one of its days. I feel per- 
fectly sure that if I had only one hour to live, I wouldn't 
use it forging your name to a check. If I had only one 
hour, it wouldn’t do me much good to forge that check, 
even if your banker didn’t look at me and laugh because 
I had overdrawn your present bank balance! I might 
spend it in that hour, but I couldn’t enjoy the fruits of 
any purchase I might make with it. 

I might be watching a sunset, I might feel the thrill 
of a singing reel with a wild bass on the hook, I might 
be listening to a bird song, or hearing the low gurgle of 
a stream over stones. I might listen to a child laugh, or 
look deep into love blinded eyes which have never been 
able to see the common clay in me, which somehow seem 
to find something fine and noble in a face that only a 
cartoonist could love! 

If these are the things I would do with one hour of 
life, why shouldn’t I do the same with the little second 
of eternity which represents my whole life? 

I do not forge other people’s names to more or less 
negotiable paper, because, with a clock tick, tick, ticking at 
my elbow, I realize I haven’t time to waste on such things. 

If I am good, within the law, it is not because I am 
afraid to be bad. It isn’t that I am afraid of the conse- 
quences of illegal acts. It is just that I have lived so 
nearly all of my little second of eternity that I have 
learned a few things. One of those few things is that 
it is a lot of fun being kind. There is ten times as much 
kick in being good as there is in being bad. The main 
difficulty is that so many people are so darned sad about 
being good that being good has a bad reputation. 

There are so many worthwhile “good” things to do! 
There is music to listen to, and singing to be done which 
may or may not be music. There is poetry to read, and 
some of it to memorize and carry around in one’s head. 
There are great thoughts of great minds to be under- 
stood and the vague hope that some day I, too, may think 
a great thought. There are people to love and help. 
There is work to be done, good work, true work, square 
work, good for its own sake as well as good for others. 

No, my friend forger, I haven’t time for your law 
breaking. I have but an instant. Maybe even now that 
little bird is whetting his beak and wearing away my 
part of that great rock which represents just one day 
of eternity. If so, I have a lot of things to do and I have 
no time to spend forging. I have to go out and watch 
the sunset and maybe see a mother look heaven out of 
her eyes at a baby in her arms. 

I really haven’t time to forge. Besides, I write a ter- 
rible hand, and you can’t get money out of most bank 
accounts even on a genuine signature these days! 
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This Fable of Napoleon's Army 


‘’~N ARMY TRAVELS ON ITS 
A srouacee 

When Napoleon asked the gov- 
ernment of France to appropriate money 
so that Francois Appert might develop 
the art of canning and supply his troops 
with foodstuffs to be carried along on 
their campaigns, this epigrammatic sen- 
tence carried conviction and produced the 
grant. In 1795 he had been compelled to 
say to his troops, “You are badly fed... 
before you are great cities and rich prov- 
inces; there we shall find honor, glory, and 
riches.” His troops conquered the Italian 
plains, but he learned that an army “con- 
scious of its stomach” cannot be at the 
maximum of its efficiency. 

Napoleon’s observation, as paradoxical 
as it seems, might be carried into every- 
day life. We all “travel on our stom- 
achs.” Health and well-being are impos- 
sible without a properly functioning di- 
gestive tract. Nature has endowed us with 
a highly efficient “stomach” or digestive 
apparatus. In its normal, healthy state, 
we are not conscious of it, neither of the 
fact that we possess a stomach, nor of its 
function. When we do become conscious 
of it, nature deserves a vote of gratitude: 
it is sending us a message that something 
is going or has gone amiss. 

The iraportance of a properly func- 
tioning digestive system is easily proved. 
Most of us have known men who were so- 
called dyspeptics. Cross, irritable, un- 
happy, lean faces furrowed with deep 
lines, bellicose, pessimistic, these men sel- 
dom are very successful in business, and 
certainly derive little joy from living. In 
most cases the fault is their own: when 
nature sent its warning message, it went 
unheeded. Yet these messages probably 
came early enough; relief and cure might 
have been accomplished easily, and in a 
comparatively short time, if the signal had 
been heeded. 

The digestive system is the base of sup- 
ply for every organ and tissue of the 
body. Growth, development, repair of 
tissue damage, replacement of tissue wear, 
organic function, mentality, and even life 
itself, are dependent upon its sustained 
and normal activity. 

When we consider how vital food and 
its proper digestion are; how artificial and 
valueless much of our dietary has become; 
how little most of us know about correct 
eating; and how far we have departed 
from natural ways of living and eating, 
it is remarkable to note how well the 
human digestive system has adapted itself 
to the handling of the unnatural foods we 
consume. 

The digestive system begins with the 
mouth and ends with the last portion of 
intestine. It is more than twenty feet in 
length, and traverses the torso from be- 
ginning to end. 


When food enters the mouth, it is 
ground up between the teeth, softened by 
being mixed with the secretion of the 
salivary glands, and becomes impregnated 
with the first digestive enzymes—those 
contained in the saliva. The action of 
these enzymes, the first step in digestion, 
begins while the food is traveling toward 
the stomach. Mastication and the mixing 
of the food with saliva are important 
parts of the digestive process, and require 
good teeth and a healthy mouth. Begin 
here: do not neglect your teeth, and do 
not regard lightly any evidences of ab- 
normality in the gums or the mucous 
membranes of mouth and throat. Try to 
keep your natural teeth as long as pos- 
sible. See your dentist at least twice a 
year for routine examination, and give 
his knowledge and skill the opportunity 
of prolonging the life of your teeth. Do 
not console yourself with the thought 
that “artificial sets are pretty good to- 
day.” They are excellent substitutes, as 
a last resort. But the difference between 
the jaw-pressure of 250 pounds, which 
your natural teeth can exert, and the 30 
pounds of pressure which you can muster 
with the best of artificial dentures, means 
a difference in efficiency of mastication, 
apt to add seriously to the burden which 
your digestive tract must carry. 


The stomach secretes some digestive 
enzymes, but it also secretes a powerful 
chemical substance — hydrochloric acid — 
which is essential to digestion. Hydro- 
chloric acid is one of the strongest and 
most destructive acids known to chem- 
istry. It must, therefore, be present in 
high dilution in the stomach, in order to 
prevent damage to the tissues. Normally, 
this is controlled so perfectly and auto- 
matically by the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem, that we are not even conscious of it. 
However, there are times when the con- 
centration of this acid becomes too high, 
and we are made aware of it by a dis- 
tressed feeling after eating, by acid eruc- 
tations (“heartburn”), or by nausea and 
even vomiting. This condition, called 
hyperchlorhydria or hyperacidity, must 
never be neglected. While it may occur 
sporadically (following an indiscretion in 
diet or after dissipating) and may soon 
disappear, it is always to be considered as 
a warning of the possible presence of more 
serious pathology. Most commonly this is 
gastric or duodenal ulcer. It is, of course, 
possible for hyperacidity to result from 
less serious conditions, but the possibility 
of the former should be positively elim- 
inated before accepting a less serious 
diagnosis. Early recognition of peptic 
ulcer usually allows for satisfactory treat- 
ment; neglected ulcers frequently require 
radical surgical procedures. 

The stomach is subject to other diseases 
as well. Acute or chronic inflammation of 
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its mucous membrane is known as gas- 
tritis; abnormal secretion may lead to 
gastric indigestion and improper empty- 
ing into the small intestine; infections, 
tumors, or other pathologic processes 
may invade it. Because of the importance 
of its correct functioning as the very cen- 
ter of the digestive system, and because 
it normally functions without its possessor 
being in the slightest aware of it, any 
“consciousness” of the stomach and _ its 
operations should be investigated at once. 
Do not allow it to become permanently 
deranged, by neglect, or to form un- 
physiologic habits without attempts at 
correction. 


But let us proceed along this twenty- 
odd food tract to the intestines, first the 
small, and then the large. What a story 
they would tell, if they could but speak 
their woes. The abuse they suffer, in most 
of us, from the unintelligent selection of 
foods, from the immoderate drinking of 
unhealthful beverages, from wrong hab- 
its and inadequate exercise, would fill 
volumes. 

It is the function of the small intes- 
tines to break down the material ingested 
into assimilable compounds, separate the 
assimilable from the waste, make the as- 
similable end-products available to the 
blood vessels for absorption and distribu- 
tion in the tissues, and to pass waste 
material onward to the large bowel for 
excretion. In addition to this, the small 
intestine must attempt to neutralize toxic 
material, in order to prevent autointoxi- 
cation and illness. That it does not al- 
ways succeed in all of its functions is, of 
course, well known. But that the fault 
often lies in the individual, rather than 
in his intestinal tract, is not so generally 
accepted. In most cases, however, given 
rational treatment and support, the intes- 
tines will operate physiologically. 

The large bowel has to do largely with 
the absorption of water and fluids from 
the waste materials reaching it. It there- 
by partially solidifies the excess intes- 
tinal contents, and prepares them for 
excretion. When the material reaches a 
certain location, the signal for evacuation 
is flashed, and it is the habitual neglect of 
this which leads to constipation and end- 
less ills. 

The disabling and debilitating affections 
to which the bowels are subject are 
legion. Constipation and colitis are the 
most common of the chronic ailments, and 
they are the sources of a great deal of 
misery. In most instances, these condi- 
tions might have been avoided if proper 
attention had been given to diet and habit. 
Many such lesions, even though advanced, 
are still correctible and remediable. Here, 
too, nature sends her early warning mes- 
sages, and usually in time to avoid serious 


(Turn to page 43) 
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Efficiency Reports for 1931 


IV. SIDNEY, MONTANA—WINNER IN WHITE DIVISION 


Introduction 


EFORE the organization of the 
|. club, our city was divided against 

itself. A spirit of hostility toward 
us existed on the part of the farmer 
and our neighboring townsmen. The 
coming of the club eradicated this 
feeling in the city. The unfriendly 
spirit shown by the farmers and 
neighboring townsmen has ceased to 
exist. This latter was brought about 
because: 

For years our club has put on plays 
in sixteen communities in the county. 
Each year the club was divided into 
two casts, each putting on the play on 
alternate nights. The communities 
made the charge for admission and re- 
tained all receipts, thus raising funds 
for their community fairs and ena- 
bling them to take their exhibits to 
the County Fair. After the show a 
supper was furnished by the local 
people, followed by some form of 
amusement in which Kiwanians and 
their hosts participated. 

Our program, carried on from year 
to year, has been an ever increasing 
one. Each year sees new and addi- 
tional services rendered, and fre- 
quently some part of our program 
becomes so extensive as to require a 
new plan of procedure. This oc- 
curred last year in our child welfare 
work, 

The Sidney Kiwanis club com- 
menced the year with 88 members and 
ended with 48. The program for the 
year stressed: (1) Rendering greater 
service to the under-privileged child; 
(2) Strengthening the friendship ex- 
isting between the city man and his 
country neighbor; (3) Promoting 4-H 
Club work; (4) Supporting the Boy 


Scout movement. 


|. Public Affairs 
A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


The club’s program covered the en- 
tire county. At the first meeting of 
the Board of County Commissioners in 
1931, the committee, together with the 
Board of Directors, met with the com- 
missioners and secured financial aid in 
carrying on this work during the year. 
A questionnaire was sent to 24 rural 
school districts in the county for the 
purpose of ascertaining (1) the num- 
ber of under-privileged children in 
such districts, and (2) in what par- 


ticular they were exceptional. The 
committee went over the question- 
naires, tabulated the results and de- 
termined what could and should be 
done with each exceptional child. 
Later there was formulated and 
caused to be adopted a central county 
plan for the care of these and other 
exceptional children, in which plan 
practically every club and_ service 
agency in the county was given spe- 
cific work to accomplish. This plan 
was subsequently proposed to the 
State Child Welfare Association at a 
meeting held in Helena, Montana, 
where it was unanimously adopted as 
the plan for the caring of exceptional 
children in all counties in the state. 
The plan requires additional services 
to be rendered each succeeding year 
and many years will elapse before it 
will be in full operation. Following 
this plan, the following services were 
instituted in 1931 and are now being 
rendered to the under-privileged chil- 
dren in our county: 


a. A Saturday Play and Story Hour 
is conducted by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club for the 
children of rural parents and for 
the children in our city schools in 
grades one to four. 


b. Hot lunches are being furnished in 
the Sidney schools by the Women’s 


Club. 


c. A Girl Scout troop is being or- 
ganized by the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the American Legion. 

d. Children with defective vision are 
examined and fitted with glasses 
by the Kiwanis club. 

e. Where operations are necessary 
the same are being rendered by the 
Kiwanis club. 

f. Children with defective teeth are 
given necessary dental attention 
by the Kiwanis club. 


Specifically, the Kiwanis club: 


a. Caused 21 children to be exam- 
ined for eye trouble, of which 
three were found to be blind. We 
arranged for their admittance into 
the State School for the Blind. 

b. Furnished 15 children having de- 
fective vision with glasses. 

c. Examined children whose teeth 
needed attention, and 90 children 
received treatment by the local 
dentists. The committee also dis- 


covered five cases where major or 
minor operations were necessary 
and five children were operated 
on by Kiwanis doctors without 
charge. 

d. Donated five dollars to assist in 
furnishing hot lunches to under- 
nourished children. 


e. Codperated with the county nurse 


in the examination of school chil- 
dren and caused 354 pupils to be 
inoculated for smallpox and 822 
for diphtheria. 


f. Arranged with the Board of 
County Commissioners for the 
financing in the year 1932 of a 
Sunshine Health Camp for all of 
the undernourished children in the 
county. 


B. CITIZENSHIP 


Submitted to club members a ques- 
tionnaire having 33 questions on citi- 
zenship. Answers were requested 
and given. 

Secured Judge Frank P. Leiper of 
our District Court to give an address 
to the club members on “The Respon- 
sibilities of Citizenship.” 

Coéperated with the American Le- 
gion in putting on a Memorial Day 
program. 

Secured Boy Scout speakers to give 
two addresses on the American Flag 
and its significance to citizens. 

Provided speakers during Constitu- 
tion Week who talked on the United 
States Constitution and good citizen- 
ship. 

Provided speakers who gave three 
talks to Company “A” of the National 
Guard on the duties of citizenship. 

One important matter before the 
voters of the state was the gas tax 
debenture referendum providing for 
the borrowing of money with which to 
build roads in Montana. The matter 
was the subject of one weekly pro- 
gram. Many members addressed meet- 
ings throughout the county giving 
both the merits and demerits of the 
proposed law. Prior to the election, 
members of the club made special 
trips into the country voting precincts 
talking with the voters concerning the 
proposed bill. 

Caused “dodgers” to be printed and 
distributed advising all electors to 
vote early and to vote their convic- 
tions at the election. On election day 
checked the voting lists and late in the 


(Turn to page 40) 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE thirteenth annual convention of 
T the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
was held in Fort Smith, Arkansas, Octo- 
ber 17-19, under the direction of District 
Governor Blanchard S. Tual. Among 
Kiwanis notables present were Past In 
President Edmund F. Arras, 
Trustee H. G. Hatfield, 
Past International Trustee Howard T. 
Hill, Immediate Past District Governor 
John P. Davidson, District Secretary Al- 
bert E. Doran, District Treasurer 
Claude E. Faulhaber. 

Convention headquarters the 
Goldman Hotel and registration was held 
all day Sunday, October 16, followed in 
the evening by a religious musicale. Rev. 
Cliff K. Titus of Joplin, Missouri, spoke 
on “Budgets, Balances and Brotherhood.” 

A meeting of the district Executive 
Committee was held Monday morning at 
a breakfast at the Goldman Hotel. The 
convention later opened in the Masonic 
Temple. D. R. Alexander of Kansas City, 
Missouri, led the singing. Invocation was 
pronounced by Rev. Elbert Hefner of 
address of welcome 


ternational 
International 


and 


were at 


Fort Smith and the 
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| Activities 





Charles Roy 
Immedi- 


President 
Vance of the Fort Smith club. 


was made by 


ate Past District Governor Davidson 
responded. “Greetings from Rotary In- 
ternational” were extended by W. S. 


Gregson of Fayetteville, Arkansas, Gov- 
ernor of the 15th District of Rotary 
International. Splendid reports were 
given by District Governor Tual, District 
Secretary Doran and District Treasurer 
Faulhaber. 

At noon a fellowship luncheon was held 
at the Goldman Hotel, with President 
Vance of the Fort Smith club presiding. 
Earl U. Hardin, also of Fort Smith, was 
the principal speaker. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address by International Trustee Hat- 
field. The showing of the under-privi- 
leged child film under the direction of 
Chairman Ross L. Laybourn of the dis- 
trict Committee on  Under-Privileged 
Child followed. Two conferences were 
held in the afternoon. One, a general 
conference, was presided over by Jewell 
E. Windle of Springfield, Missouri. 
President James E. Rutherford of the 
Little Rock club spoke on “Maintaining 
a Systematic Plan of Club Activities”; 
Harold G. Ingham of Lawrence, Kansas, 


The held at the time of 
governor's banquet at Se Se ee ee 2 ot a 


including 


discussed “Building a Well Balanced 
Series of Programs for the Year”; and 
Col. Ray A. Johnston of Boonville, Mis- 
souri, talked on “Instructing and Inter- 
esting New Members.” The other con- 


ference was for secretaries and was 
presided over by Lieutenant-Governor 
Calvin M. Keller of Division VIII. Rev. 


George F. Strassner of Hope, Arkansas, 
spoke on “The Secretary’s Job”; Alfred 
E. Bryant of South Side, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, discussed “The Importance of the 
Club Bulletin”; and D. R. Alexander of 
Kansas City, Missouri, talked on “The 
Secretary’s Place in His Club.” 

Monday evening unique entertainment, 
a Mardi Gras, was held on Garrison 
Avenue, each club furnishing a_ stunt. 
Miss Runnenburger of Harrisonville, 
Missouri, was elected Queen by popular 
vote of the delegates and others in at- 
tendance. She was crowned by District 
Governor Tual and presented with a dia- 
mond ring by the host club. 

Tuesday morning a _ report of the 
year’s work was given by the various 
lieutenant-governors. Written copies were 
submitted to the district secretary for 
his files. “In Memoriam” was given by 
Past International Trustee Hill of Man- 





lately was a most colorful affair. Many Kiwanis notables 
President Cari E. Endicott. 
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hattan, Kansas. Music was led by Ki- 
wanian Alexander. Reports of the ac- 
tivities of the district committees were 
given by the chairmen of the various 
committees. One of the outstanding ad- 
dresses of the convention was given by 
United States Senator from Arkansas, 
Joseph T. Robinson, who talked on 
“Citizenship.” 

At noon a model luncheon was held in 
the Goldman Hotel with the Little Rock 
club in charge. President Rutherford of 
that club was the principal speaker. 

Tuesday afternoon a meeting of the 
Nominating Conference with Immediate 


Past District Governor Davidson was 
held. To all others the afternoon was 
given over to entertainment. Tally-ho 
rides were provided many delegates, 


while others amused themselves at golf, 
tennis, etc. 

In the evening the governor’s reception 
and banquet was held at the Masonic 
Temple. Nearly five hundred were in 
attendance. Past International President 
Arras was the principal speaker. After 
his address, a ball was held in the ball- 
room of the Masonic Temple. 

Wednesday morning the following dis- 
trict officers were elected for 1933: Dis- 
trict Governor, Ben D. Reynolds, Joplin, 
Missouri; District Treasurer, Alfred E. 
Bryant, South Side, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Division I., Wil- 
liam Schumacher, South Side, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Division II., Dan C. Sernes, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Division III,, 
George P. Fleming, Springfield, Missouri; 
Division IV., William O. O’Hare, Cha- 
nute, Kansas; Division V., Harold G. 
Ingham, Lawrence, Kansas; Division VI., 
Roger W. Hannaford, Marion, Kansas; 
Division VII., Rev. George F. X. Strass- 


ner, Hope, Arkansas; Division VIII, 
Rev. Edwin W. Berlekamp, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; Division IX., Dean D. 
McBrien, Conway, Arkansas; Division 
X., John C. Braden, Meade, Kansas; 


Division XI., Lewis S. Hopkins, Canton, 
Missouri. Hutchinson, Kansas, was se- 
lected as the convention city for 1933. 
After adjournment the Executive Com- 
mittee met with the incoming Executive 
Committee to work out plans for 1933. 


GEORGIA 


HE annual convention of the Georgia 

District was held in Brunswick, Oc- 
tober 12-14, with District Governor 
Thomas O. Marshall presiding. Past 
International President Henry C. Heinz, 
International Treasurer Walter R. Weiser, 
Field Service Representative Franklin 
H. Kean, Past Chairman Jules Brazil of 
the International Committee on Music, 
Governor Harold V. Condict of the 
Georgia District, and Immediate Past 
Governor Fred H. Sned of the Georgia 
District were among the Kiwanis notables 
in attendance. 

A splendid meeting of the district Ex- 
ecutive Committee was held in the after- 
noon of October 12 and concluded at a 
breakfast on October 14. 

District Governor Marshall officially 
opened the convention on October 13. 
Invocation was delivered by Rev. Roy B. 
Setzer of Brunswick. Addresses of wel- 
come were given by Lieutenant-Governor 


Potter F. Gould of Division 
IV. and Mayor J. L. An- 
drews of Brunswick. Judge 
John B. Guerry of Monte- 
zuma responded. Following 
the introduction of Interna- 
tional and district officers, 
District Governor Marshall 
gave a fine report for the 
year. The outstanding ad- 
dress of the day was given 
by Past International Presi- 
dent Heinz on Kiwanis. Re- 
ports by the various lieu- 
tenant-governors concluded 
the morning’s program. 

At noon a shore dinner 
was provided at the St. 
Simons Island Casino fol- 
lowed by a golf tournament 
at the Séa Island Course. 

In the afternoon general 
and divisional conferences 
were held and a sightseeing 
trip over St. Simons and 
Sea Island was enjoyed. 

In the evening the gov- 
ernor’s ball was held at the 
Sea Island Casino. It was 
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a colorful affair, about five 
hundred were present, and 
splendid entertainment was 
arranged. 

The convention was called 
to order the next morning 
by District Governor Mar- 
shall. Invocation was given by Kiwanian 
J. F. Barton of the Blue Ridge club. 
Excellent reports were submitted by 
District Secretary J. Lewis Merritt and 
District Treasurer Joseph S. Shaw. Re- 
ports by the district committee chairmen 
were well received. The outstanding ad- 
dress of the day was given by Dr. Charles 
H. Herty on Georgia resources. The 
following district officers were elected for 
1938: District Governor, Dave M. Parker, 
Waycross. Lieutenant-Governors, Divi- 
sion I., Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta; 
Division II., Mark A. Smith, Thomaston; 
Division III., Charles J. Reilly, Thomas- 
ville; Division IV., W. Glen Thomas, 
Jesup; Division V., W. H. McKenzie, 
Montezuma; Division VI., Ben S. Thomp- 
son, Madison; Division VII., W. B. Rice, 
Commerce; Division VIII., Lester C. 
Anderson, Metter. James B. Harley of 
Waycross was selected as the District 
Secretary for 1933 and Carden C. Bunn 
of Cedartown was elected District Treas- 
urer. Atlanta was selected as the next 
convention city. 


Carl said, 


Members of each division were seated 
together at a luncheon at noon. District 
Governor Marshall opened the meeting 
with a short talk and called on Major 
W. L. Harwell, General Convention 
Chairman of the Brunswick club, to de- 
liver the district trophies to the several 
winners. The convention attendance 
trophy was awarded to the Thomasville 
club. Division IV. won the division 
attendance trophy which in turn awarded 
the trophy to the Waycross club in Divi- 
sion IV. for having the largest percentage 
of its membership present. The district 
golf trophy was awarded to W. T. Camp- 
bell of Fort Valley and the runner-up 


in landing a lake trout which weighed 101 pounds. r 

“Te is meedless to say I had the time of my life.” 

Left: Kiwanian Cyril A. March of the Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
club, who devotes his time gaining beaver lore on far 


While attending the Western Canada District Convention in Prince 
Albert National Park in Saskatchewan, International President Carl 
E. Endicott (right) was invited on a fishing trip and was successful 


President 


northern lakes. 


trophy was awarded to W. C. Kilgore of 
Augusta. In a short talk, International 
Treasurer Weiser praised the Georgia 
District and the Brunswick club, under 
the leadership of President Edward 
Diemmer, for the splendid program and 
excellent entertainment of the convention. 


Music throughout the convention was 
under the direction of Past International 
Chairman Brazil and Arthur W. Falkin- 
burg of Atlanta. A splendid entertain- 
ment program was provided for the visit- 
ing ladies. 

In the afternoon, through the courtesy 
of the Navy Department and Captain 
Knight, all of the convention delegates 
were entertained with a cruise on the 
U. S. Destroyer Taylor, viewing Bruns- 
wick Harbor, St. Simons, Jekyll Island 
and Sea Island. This was one of the 
most delightful features of the program 
and was enjoyed by all. 

During the early part of 1932, the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of the 
Georgia District outlined a plan of stimu- 
lation for each division by the award 
of a silver goblet, to be known as the 
governor’s goblet. These goblets were 
sent to each member of the district Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations in each 
of the six divisions. By a pre-arranged 
itinerary for each division, which was 
presented with the goblet, these trophies 
were carried from club to club. A com- 
pilation of all records were kept and the 
winner in each division was certified by 
the lieutenant-governor. The goblet then 
became the possession of the winning 
club. 

Unusual interest was created through- 
out the district which resulted in in- 
numerable inter-club contacts. The 
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transmission of the goblets under a 
definite schedule and itinerary impressed 
the clubs with the necessity of perform- 
ance, thus bringing about a spirit of 
friendliness and greater understanding. 
The goblets traveled a total distance of 
2,257 miles and were convoyed by 945 
enthusiastic Kiwanians. 

Mileage between the delivery points 
was taken into consideration. Waycross 
traveled 144 miles to deliver the goblet 
to Savannah. Blue Ridge traveled 114 
miles to Lawrenceville. The club which 
took with the goblet the largest number 
of members resulted in a tie between 
Montezuma and Athens. 

In these inter-club contacts there were 
many splendid meetings, in which the 
visiting club furnished speakers and en- 
tertainment, and in which special pro- 
grams, such as ladies’ nights, were held. 
In addition to the movement of the gob- 


lets throughout the several divisions, 
there were a number of inter-divisional 
meetings. 


Permanent awards were made as fol- 
lows: Division I., Manchester; Division 
II., Blue Ridge; Division III., Eatonton; 
Division IV., Brunswick; Division V., 
Sylvester; Division VI., Montezuma. 

This excellent work was under the 
supervision of the following members of 
the district Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations, of which Robert H. Jones, Jr., 
was chairman: C. C. Bunn, Jesse J. 
Baggett, James A. Baggs, C. F. Powers, 
K. M. Dickson and P. L. Wootten. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE thirteenth annual convention of 

the West Virginia District was held 
in the Shrine Mosque in Charleston, Oc- 
tober 17-18, under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur T. Post, District Governor. In- 
ternational President Carl E. Endicott 
and Past International Trustee Albert 
Snedeker were present. A fine meeting 
of the district Executive Committee was 
held in the evening of October 16. 

The first business session was opened 
October 17 with the singing of “America” 
by delegates, led by H. C. Wells of the 
Princeton-Athens club. Rev. Charles G. 
Stater of Huntington delivered the invo- 
cation. President Carl K. Gilchrist of 
the Charleston club presided over the first 
part of the program and _ introduced 
Mayor R. T. Devan, who delivered a 
welcome address. Past International 
Trustee Snedeker responded. The meet- 
ing was then turned over to District Gov- 
ernor Post, who submitted a_ splendid 
~eport for the entire year. After the 
singing of several selections by a soloist, 
International President Endicott was in- 
troduced and addressed the convention. 
Fine reports were made by District Sec- 
retary John E. Cruise and _ District 
Treasurer Dan B. Fleming. The lieuten- 
ant-governors were introduced and con- 
tributed inspiring messages. On account 
of illness, Lieutenant-Governor C. O. 
Weissenburger of Division III. was un- 
able to be present. It was announced 


Kanawha Country Club in the afternoon. 
The convention was again entertained by 
a soloist and the program concluded with 
a splendid address by Hon. William G. 
Conley, Governor of the State of West 
Virginia. 

The business session the next morning 
was opened with the singing of “America.” 
Invocation was delivered by Rev. William 
Meade of Logan. 


District Governor Post introduced Mr. 
Mathews, President of the Rotary Club 
of Charleston, who welcomed the Kiwan- 
ians to Charleston and proffered the co- 
éperation and assistance of the Rotary 
Club. It was announced by District 
Governor Post that Hon. Junius P. Fish- 
burn, Vice-President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, would de- 
liver an address at the Daniel Boone 
Hotel immediately following luncheon. 
Splendid reports were submitted by the 
various district committee chairmen. Mr. 
Phil Conley of Charleston, Managing 
Director of the West Virginia Publicity 
Association, was introduced by District 
Governor Post. Mr. Conley spoke of the 
work of the association which he was 
representing and urged the support of 
Kiwanis in carrying out its aim of suc- 
cessfully advertising West Virginia. After 
solo selections, an open forum discussion 
led by Immediate Past District Governor 
D. D. Holtz upon the subject, “For the 
Good of Kiwanis,” was held. Many in- 
teresting talks were heard. International 
President Endicott again addressed the 
convention on “Kiwanis, a Remover of 
Barriers.” 


The final business session of the con- 
vention in the afternoon was opened with 
singing. The following district officers 
were elected for 1933: District Governor, 
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Charles H. Archer, Princeton-Athens; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Division I., Frank 
P. Dodd, Parkersburg; Division II., Dr. 
James J. Kaufman, Grafton; Division 
III., Harry Schwachter, Williamson; 
Division IV., J. Randolph Tucker, Welch. 
District Secretary Cruise and District 
Treasurer Fleming were re-elected. Fair- 
mont was selected as the convention city 
for 1933. A short talk was made by 
District Governor-Elect Archer, followed 
by a short address by International 
President Endicott and a farewell mes- 
sage by District Governor Post. 


CAROLINAS 


HE twelfth annual convention of the 

Carolinas District was held in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, November 3-5, under 
the direction of District Governor Her- 
bert W. Hennig. International Trustee 
James M. Lynch, Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Tom P. Pruitt, District 
Secretary-Treasurer Roderick H. Mc- 
Donald and Field Service Representative 
Franklin H. Kean were in attendance. 

A splendid meeting of the district 
Executive Committee was held during the 
afternoon of November 3. The evening 
was devoted to a get-together meeting. 
The Columbia club, assisted by the Spar- 
tanburg club, provided entertainment for 
the delegates and guests, after which an 
informal dance was held. 

The next morning the convention opened 
with District Governor Hennig presiding. 
After singing, invocation and welcoming 
addresses, International, district and past 
district officers were introduced. Splendid 
reports were made by District Governor 
Hennig and District Secretary-Treasurer 
McDonald. Interesting reports were also 
submitted by the various lieutenant- 








Several hundred members of the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs met at the Milwaukee Athletic Club to 





honor their respective 1932 presidents, Emil and Rudolf Hokanson, brothers and leading Wisconsin 

business men. The Hokanson brothers came to Wisconsin as immigrants from Sweden a few decades 

ago and now are listed among the state’s leading automobile distributors. Emil, left, was President 

of Kiwanis, and Rudolf, right, was President of Rotary. John H. Moss, Past International President, 

of Milwaukee, acted as chairman of the meeting. Speakers were Kiwanians W. J. Zimmers, E. R. 
Wegner and Rotarians Paul B. Clemens and George E. Ballhorn. 


divisional luncheon conferences would be 
held in different rooms of the Daniel 
Boone Hotel at noon, and that a golf 
tournament would take place at the 
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governors and district committee chair- 
men, followed by conferences for club 
presidents and club secretaries. During 
the morning Field Service Representative 
Kean brought a wonderful message to 
the convention. 

At noon, a Kiwanis luncheon was held. 
Over three hundred Kiwanians were pres- 
ent. International Trustee Lynch spoke 
on “Kiwanis Objectives.” 

The afternoon was given over to fun 
and frolic, a motor trip being made to 
Lake Murray and Saluda Dam. Many 
motor boats were placed at the disposal 
of the visitors. 

The governor's banquet and ball was 
held in the evening with over four hun- 
dred present. An outstanding address 
was given by Dr. Frank Porter Graham, 
President of the University of North 
Carolina and a member of the Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, Kiwanis club. 
Dancing followed the banquet. 

At the morning session of the last day 
of the convention, it was announced the 
Kiwanis Club of Belmont, North Caro- 
lina, had won the club attendance cup, 
this club having maintained a one hun- 
dred per cent attendance for nine months 
of the year. The convention attendance 
cup was awarded to Smithfield, North 
Carolina, for having the largest number 
in attendance. The following district of- 
ficers were elected for 1933: District 
Governor, William H. Montgomery, Wil- 


mington, North Carolina. Lieutenant- 
Governors, Division I., Dr. Joseph R. 
Sevier, Hendersonville, North Carolina; 


Division II., Prof. M. C. Campbell, New- 


ton, North Carolina; Division III., G. 
Tracy Cunningham, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Division IV., Prof. W. B. 


Crumpton, Lumberton, North Carolina; 
Division V., Ralph C. Barker, Durham, 
North Carolina; Division VI., Noah S. 
Garrett, Ahoskie, North Carolina; Divi- 
sion VII., Claude S. Chamberlain, Kins- 
ton, North Carolina; Division VIII, 
F. William Cappelmann, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Division IX., Hugh Aiken, 
Greenville, South Carolina. Roderick H. 
McDonald was reappointed District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, was selected as the 1933 con- 
vention city. 

More than 250 Kiwanians and guests 
from Rocky Mount, Tarboro, Enfield, 
Ahoskie, Roanoke Rapids-Rosemary, Wil- 
liamston, Scotland Neck, Elizabeth City 
and Wilson, North Carolina, joined in a 
program of merriment recently to pay 
tribute to retiring Lieutenant-Governor 
Owen H. Page of Division VI. The pro- 
gram was held in the parish house of the 
Episcopal Church in Tarboro. A splen- 
did supper was served. More than half 
the members took an active part in the 
entertainment. There was group sing- 
ing, talks, interesting stunts, and all 
present enjoyed a most pleasant evening. 
During 1932, fourteen inter-club meet- 
ings were held in Division VI. 


MICHIGAN 


UDGE Arthur E. Pierpont, Governor 
of the Michigan District for 1933, 
was guest of honor and principal speaker 
at a dinner-dance sponsored by his 
own club at the Masonic Temple in 


Owosso recently. Among the distinguished 
guests were Immediate Past District 
Governor Edward B. Flack of Saginaw, 
District Secretary-Treasurer Forney W. 
Clement of Ann Arbor, Past Lieutenant- 
Governor Joseph M. Kerr of Bay City, 
Mayor James W. Driver of Midland, and 
Dr. Harry B. Knapp, editor of the Michi- 
gan Builder. 

During the early part of December, 
the Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit 
sponsored a large inter-club reception in 
honor of the newly-elected District Gov- 
ernor, Judge Pierpont, and other officers- 
elect of the Michigan District. This great 
event was held at the beautiful L’Aiglon 
Restaurant in the Fisher Building and 
was attended by Kiwanians from eleven 
clubs, including Riverside-Detroit, and 
Northeast Detroit, in addition to all of 
the nine clubs in Division I. Talks were 
given by District Governor Pierpont, 
Immediate Past District Governor Flack, 
Past District Governor Claude A. Dock 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Cle- 
ment. A _ special musical program was 
presented by Leo Fitzpatrick, Manager of 
radio station W J R, and group singing 
was led by Past International Chairman 
Foster C. Jones of the Committee on 
Music, with Eddie Howell at the piano. 


Past International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman acted as_ toastmaster. This 
enthusiastic inter-club reception was 


arranged under the management of 
President Floyd W. Adams and Presi- 
dent-Elect R. B. Weeks of the Central 
Detroit club. The orchestra of the Cass 


Technical High School of Detroit fur- 
nished music during the luncheon. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and 
Highland Park will hold their annual 


inter-club birthday party Saturday even- 
ing, January 21, 1933, with International 
President Carl E. Endicott as the prin- 
cipal speaker and guest of honor. All 
Kiwanians and their ladies of the Michi- 
gan District are invited to this colorful 
affair in commemoration of the 18th an- 
niversary of the birth of the first Ki- 
wanis club. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


MEETING of the district Execu- 
A tive Committee was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, November 26. District 
Governor Clinton S. Harley presided. Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Harold 
M. Diggon; Past District Governors 
S. W. Lawrence, T. Harry Gowman and 
Charles F. Walker; Lieutenant-Governors 
Alexander T. Robson, I. Wesley Bennett, 
Arthur S. Cory, Lyman J. Bunting, W. 
Arthur Steele, G. Clifford Knodell and 
Walter S. Chiene, and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Harold C. Jones were present. 
The principal business was the considera- 
tion of a report by a special committee 
on study of district convention financing. 
Several plans of accomplishing a reduc- 
tion in the registration fee were discussed 
and will be submitted to the clubs for 
study. At this meeting were Warren 
Butler of Tacoma and Ray K. Sonne- 
mann of Auburn, members of the special 
committee of which Past District Gov- 
ernor Gowman is chairman. Newly- 





Kiwanians are very proud 
that they have in their membership a Kiwanian, 
Joe C. Mack, who was so successful in winning 
many golf trophies at the time of the District 
Convention held in Lewistown. 


Lewistown, Montana, 


elected district officers for 1933 were also 


present. Dates for Divisional Schools 
were announced. 
In the afternoon, District Governor- 


Elect Claude W. Barrick of Tillamook 
conducted a School of Instruction for the 


district officers-elect for 1933. The fol- 
lowing lieutenant-governors-elect were 
present: Division I., Marvin S. Allyn, 


Bellingham; Division II., James M. Gil- 
man, Seattle; Division III., Dr. John P. 
Silknitter, Enumclaw; Division IV., 
Charles F. Rogers, Ilwaco-Long Beach; 
Division V., Hal Holmes, Ellensburg; 
Division VI., Howard W. Cooper, Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston; Division VII., Guy H. 
Johnson, Pendleton; Division VIII., 
Walter E. Potter, Portland; Division IX., 
E. J. Page, Dallas; Division X., John 
H. Houston, Klamath Falls. District 
Governor-Elect Barrick told of the In- 
ternational Council Meeting which he re- 
cently attended in Chicago and outlined 
plans for the new year’s work. Every 
phase of divisional and district work was 
covered and plans were made for aggres- 
sive Kiwanis activity in 1933. 


Schools for Instruction for club of- 
ficers were conducted in the main by re- 
tiring lieutenant-governors. As agreed at 
the Portland meeting, these schools were 
held as follows: Division I., December 8, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Division 
II., December 6, Seattle; Division III., 
December 8, Auburn; Division IV., De- 
cember 8, Chehalis; Division V., Decem- 
ber 13, Yakima; Division VI., Decem- 
ber 1, Spokane; Division VII., December 
7 at Walla Walla and December 13 at 
Baker; Division VIII., December 8, Van- 
couver, Washington; Division IX., De- 
cember 2, Dallas; Division X., December 
5, Medford. 

The meeting in Portland closed with a 
large inter-club banquet arranged by the 
Portland club. During the evening, Dis- 
trict Governor Harley presented District 
Governor-Elect Barrick with the gov- 
ernor’s badge and was in turn presented 
with a Past District Governor’s pin. 
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@ Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Nets 
$700 from Fourth Annual Show 

The annual Tiny Tim Club benefit show 
was presented in the early winter with 
the result that $700 was cleared for the 
treasury of the Lewistown club’s Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child. While 


this profit was considerably below the 
amount raised in previous years, the show 
was considered an outstanding success 
both financially and theatrically, being 
hailed as the best of a long line of 
Lewistown Kiwanis home-talent produc- 
tions. 


“My China Doll,” 
a three-act musical 
comedy, was re- 
hearsed and staged 
by Kiwanian J. 
Frank Dipperty, 
it being the fourth 
production he has 
directed for his 
club, and was com- 
posed of a cast of 
80 local amateur 
actors. 

Kiwanian  Dip- 
pery and Business 
Manager L. E. 
Clare were backed 
by an enthusiastic club membership which 
has sold its community on the worth of the 
work on which Lewistown Kiwanians have 
already spent $5,520, helping 246 children 
in the past four years to start life with 
physically strong Tonsil and 
adenoid operations, vision and dental cor- 
rections have been provided. 

Harry L. Siegel, for the past four 
years Chairman of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, has directed the 
energies of his fellow Kiwanians in this 
major objective so that the Lewistown 
club has earned for itself a reputation 
not only in Kiwanis but among the wel- 
fare agencies of the State as the sponsor 
of an outstanding piece of work which 
is insuring for many children of the com- 
munity a future as healthful and useful 
citizens. Careful follow-up work keeps 
Chairman Siegel and his committee in 
touch with every one of the 246 young- 
sters who have been helped in the past. 





Kiwanian J. Prank Dippery. 


bodies. 


® Kiwanis Fall Festival Sponsored 
by Logan, West Virginia 

The Kiwanis Club of Logan, West Vir- 
ginia, in order to revive business activities 
and arouse some of the so-called “good 
times” like gatherings of city and county 
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Club Activities 
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From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


folks, staged a fall festival which lasted 
three days. This undertaking provided 
most joyous entertainment for the whole 
county and proved to be most profitable 
for the club. Every member of the club 
helped to make a success of this activity. 

The Elks’ building was decorated for 
the occasion, booths were erected and 
rented, there were many displays of vari- 
ous kinds of merchandise, paintings, an- 
tiques, heirlooms, garden products, can- 
ning, ete. Handicraft by Boy and Girl 
Scouts was also exhibited. Boy Scouts 
assisted in guiding the guests over the 
building. There was a fiddlers’ contest, 
style show and various games of chance 
to entertain the public. The hall on the 
second floor of the Elks’ building was 
beautifully decorated for dancing which 
was enjoyed every evening. Valuable 
prizes were awarded for the best booths. 

All kinds of advertising methods were 
employed. Auto window and bumper 
stickers were provided and the local news- 
papers donated front page space for an- 
nouncements and publicity. 

Logan Kiwanians write that the fes- 
tival was the talk of the whole county 
and the club plans to have a bigger and 
better one in 1933. 


@ Nearly 3,000 Attend Kiwanis 
Food Show in Saint Johns- 
bury, Vermont 


Nearly 3,000 attended the third annual 
Kiwanis Food Show at Cray’s Star The- 
atre in Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, re- 
cently. Admission was by food only which 
resulted in more than 10,000 articles be- 
ing donated to the Welfare Society. 
Health and happiness are now assured 
Saint Johnsbury’s needy during the win- 
ter months. 

Kiwanians Frank L. Barney and John 
F. Tierney were in charge of trucking 
and transportation, rural canvass of 
farms, arrangements for trucks and men 
needed, and secured Boy Scouts to help 
with the rural canvass; Kiwanians Ray 
P. Bailey, Edward S. Menut, Perry B. 
Pinney and Harlan Tolman directed the 
canvass of merchants and_ wholesale 
houses and other sources of donations 
outside the community and _ provided 
decorations and signs; Kiwanian Neal W. 
Philips took care of all publicity; Ki- 
wanian W. Stuart Farr was in charge of 
all typing and correspondence for the 
various committees; Kiwanian George W. 
Cushman provided general contacts with 
other organizations and Kiwanians Charles 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


S. Cray and H. Stanwood Brooks took 
care of theatre arrangements, provided a 
picture, and directed plans for receiving 
and disposing of the food after the show. 


®@ Thomaston, Georgia, Sponsors 
4-H Community Clubs 


As its major project in 1932, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia, spon- 
sored 4-H Community Clubs in Upson 
County. A “big buddy” program insti- 
gated at the beginning of his administra- 
tion by President J. C. Jones, Jr., was 
faithfully adhered to and the success of 
the sponsorship was evident on 4-H 
Achievement Day held recently. 

Reports, submitted in writing to County 
Agent A. J. Nitzschke, showed that all 
had benefited through association with 
Thomaston Kiwanians. It was learned 
that money loans, made on a strictly 
business basis in the interests of better 
farming and higher education, were justi- 
fied. 

Kiwanians left their stores and offices 
to attend the 4-H Achievement Day and 
4-H Clubs from all over the county were 
well represented. 

Great progress was made in agricul- 
tural projects during 1932. The Upson 
County 4-H Live Stock Champion was 
awarded a gold medal for proficiency in 
hog-raising and for meritorious work in 
leadership. 

The average yield of corn in Georgia 
is ten bushels per acre. The average 
harvested by Upson County 4-H members 
in 1932 was 36.25 bushels per acre; the 
highest 4-H average was 70.8 bushels to 
the acre. Two Kiwanians presented the 
Corn Champion with a corn planter. 

Successful 4-H cotton growers pro- 
duced three times as much lint cotton per 
acre as is produced by the average 
Georgia farmer. Through the influence 
of Thomaston Kiwanians, long-staple cot- 
tonseed was procured from the state ex- 
periment station and 4-H boys and girls 
were privileged to raise a product which 
meets the one-and-one-sixteenth-inch spec- 
ifications of local tire cord mills. This 
afforded a convenient and unaccustomed 
home market for their crops. 

Young people who were unable, through 
lack of funds, to compete in these proj- 
ects were advanced necessary materials 
and in every case splendid results were 
achieved. 

The Kiwanis Club of Thomaston last 
summer furnished twenty-two 4-H Club 
leaders with scholarships to Camp Wil- 
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kins at the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture. Thirteen boys and nine girls 


were in the Upson County delegation. 


Many Kiwanians are now making per- 
sonal gifts of books and tuition to de- 
serving high school students. 

Thomaston Kiwanians say, “More valu- 
able, perhaps, than any of these material 
bounties are friendships and fellowships 
formed and fostered by the arrange- 
ment.” Each Kiwanian was made a 
“big buddy” to seven or eight 4-H mem- 
bers. Alert committees assumed the re- 
sponsibility of having at least one Ki- 
wanian at each monthly meeting of the 
fifteen 4-H Clubs. 

Each Kiwanian was required to visit 
personally the homes of his_ several 
“young buddies” during the year and to 
furnish at least one group entertainment 
in town. During the summer, it was 
no unusual thing to meet a Thomaston 
Kiwanian on his way from the swimming 
pool, going to the park, or coming out 
of a picture show with a lively band of 
4-H buddies. 

So successful was this venture that 
Thomaston’s report was adopted at the 
Georgia District Convention held in 
Brunswick, October 13-15, as recom- 
mended by the chairman of the district 
Committee on Agriculture. It was also 
recommended that copies of this out- 
standing accomplishment be issued to all 
Georgia Kiwanis clubs with the sugges- 
tion that similar programs be adopted. 


® New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Helps Orphans 


The Kiwanis Club of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has been doing splendid work 
in behalf of the orphans of that city. 
Here’s what the main children’s com- 
panion, Kiwanian John J. Moran, has 
been doing for the past four years. 

With very little aid from the New 
Orleans club, he has rounded up these 
youngsters once a week during the sum- 
mer months, arranged for their transpor- 
tation by either begging every member’s 
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The Kiwanis Club of Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, held an Apple Campaign, October 4-15, 
and succeeded in raising the sum of $4,000 from the sale of Quebec McIntosh apples to replenish 


the funds of its Community Chest. 


October 15 was officially designed “‘Apple Day” when members 


of the Saint Lawrence, Montreal club, their ladies and friends sold apples on the streets of Montreal. 
Mayor Rinfret of Montreal is shown purchasing the first apple on “Apple Day” from Kiwanian J. 
Maurice Gabias, Chairman of the Executive Committee in Montreal, on the steps of the City Hall. 
In the foreground is President Harry S. Oakes surrounded by officers, directors and members of the club. 


worn-out auto or stealthily securing a 
few trucks, busses, street cars or what- 
ever transportation was needed to con- 
vey the children to the nearest parks, of 
which the city has two mighty green 
swards with some oaks bowed down with 
mossy beards that look like and truly 
are as old as Methuselah. 


In this venerable setting sports, enter- 
tainment, food and general hilarity were 
provided, including frolics in the swim- 
ming pool. Free rides on the merry-go- 
round and miniature choo-choos were se- 
cured from the concessionaires. The 
children were conducted through the zoo 
and taught the difference between a 
cobra and a guinea hen. Baseball authori- 
ties of New Orleans furnished balls and 
bats and Kiwanian Moran tossed many 
a fast one over the home-plate himself. 


% 
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thrilling story of pioneer days being told by Kiwanian John J. Moran are 


part of a group of seventy-five children from the Seventh Street Protestant Orphanage who were guests 
of the Kiwanis Club of New Orleans, Louisiana, at one of the many outings provided for orphans of 
that city by New Orleans Kiwanians. 


But all of this exertion brought on thirst 
and appetite. Pink lemonade and _ ice 
cream disappeared with no mystery at 
all. 

All this went on every week—each 
time a different institution’s inmates be- 
ing permitted to take advantage of the 
outing. Kiwanian Moran is a_ bachelor 
but he has as many kids at Santa Claus 
and he takes care of them equally as well. 


@ Saint Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, Has Apple Day; 
Nets $4,000 

To replenish the funds of its Commu- 
nity Chest, the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, held an 
apple campaign October 4-15 and_ suc- 


ceeded in raising $4,000 from the sale 
of Quebec McIntosh apples. The cam- 
paign opened at the regular luncheon 


meeting of the club on October 4 at 
which Mayor Rinfret of Montreal was 
guest speaker. He formally opened the 
campaign by purchasing the first case of 
apples which was sold to him by Chair- 
man Carl Ruckman of the Apple Com- 
mittee. 

During the ensuing two weeks cases 
of apples were sold and the campaign 
closed on October 15 which was officially 
designed “Apple Day” when members of 
the Saint Lawrence, Montreal, club with 
their ladies and friends sold apples on 
the streets of Montreal. The campaign 
was given hearty support by the civic 
authority and the public. 

Particulars regarding the campaign 
may be obtained from Kiwanian L. E. 
Butters, who originated the idea and was 
in charge of sales. 


®@ Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Holds Unique Meeting 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, held a rather 
unique luncheon aboard the “Empress of 
Japan,” which is the flag-ship of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific fleet on the Pacific Ocean 
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and the fastest ship on the Pacific, hav- 
ing a cruising speed of twenty-one knots. 

This boat has a gross tonnage of 26,000, 
a crew of 800, a passenger capacity of 
1,112, and is one of four making regular 
trips to Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Manila, with Van- 
couver as the home port. 

There was an attendance of 299 and 
a splendid luncheon was served, after 
which the party made a tour of the en- 
tire ship. 

All this was made possible through the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
efforts of Kiwanian E. F. L. 


courtesy of the 
and the 
Sturdee. 


®@ Fort Frances, Ontario, Interested 
in Juvenile Hockey League 

In order to provide means of interest- 
ing boys of seventeen and under in a 
sport that would be healthful, to build 


up hockey players who would some day 
develop into young men taking an active 
interest in local senior amateur hockey, 
and to create an interest which would 
draw the members of the club together, 
the Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances, On- 





Fletcher's Fleas. 


tario, sponsored a Juvenile Hockey 
League. Kiwanis Captains were appoint- 
ed for each of the four teams. All 
members of the club were appointed to 
the various teams sponsoring the juvenile 
teams. The four Kiwanians who were 
Captains were Fletcher Huffman, Roy 
McTaggart, Hugh A. Tibbetts, and Frank 
A. Pearson, and the teams were then 
named Fletcher’s Fleas, Roy’s Rats, 
Tibb’s Tomeats, and Pearson's Pups. 

An arrangement was made with the 
Hockey Arena Company to allow each 
team time for practise each week and 
one game a week at night, of which the 
club received a percentage of thirty per 





Dette Rechin, Coe. esau ls, Minnesota, sponsored the poultry section of the 

oat de ba, aoe girls interested in this project 

Kiwanis luncheon by members of the club. 
Local members 


ub of Koochiching County. 


business men not 


cent. Fort Frances Kiwanians pur- 
chased uniforms and equipment for the 
boys. All this was paid for from the 
gate receipts. 

At the end of the season, a joint ban- 
quet was held at which the boys were 
feted. A cup was given to the winning 
team and four individual prizes were 
given to the most effective and sports- 
manly player in each team. The winners 
of these prizes were selected by ballot. 

In addition to stirring up an over- 








Roy’s Rats. 


whelming interest in hockey, which pro- 
vided healthful entertainment for fifty 
boys, the club as a whole was strength- 
ened and was greatly praised in the com- 
munity for undertaking this good work. 


@ International Falls, Minnesota, 
Sponsors Poultry Project 


During the early spring of 1932, the 
Kiwanis Club of International Falls, Min- 
nesota, sponsored the poultry section of 
the 4-H Club of Koochiching County. 

Each Kiwanian bought 24day-old 
chicks for some 4-H Club member and 
also asked some other business man who 
was not a Kiwanian to do likewise. These 
chickens were distributed by the various 
Kiwanians to the 4-H Club members with 
the understanding that in the fall each 
boy or girl would return two chickens 
to the various sponsors. These chickens 
were all of blooded stock. 


During the summer each Kiwanian vis- 
ited the boy or girl he sponsored several 
times to learn of the progress that was 
being made and to maintain a personal 
contact. 


As a climax to the sponsoring of this 
project, the Kiwanis Club of Interna- 











A splendid Seacee and luncheon were 
of the club were also invited to attend. 
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Pearson’s Pups. 


To provide means of interesting boys of seventeen 
and under in a sport that would be healthful, to 
build up hockey players who would some day 
develop into young men taking an active interest 
in local senior amateur hockey, and to create a 
new interest among its members, the Kiwanis Club 
of Fort Frances, Ontario, sponsored a Juvenile 
Hockey League. There were four teams and each 
team had a Kiwanis Captain. These were: Fletcher 
H. Huffman, Roy McTaggart, Hugh A. Tibbetts 
and Frank A. Pearson. The club purchased uni- 
forms for the boys and equipment. This was 
paid for from the gate receipts. At the end of 
the season a joint banquet was held at which the 
boys were feted and prizes awarded. Fort Frances 
Kiwanians were the recipients of much praise for 
their activity along this line. 








Tibb’s Tomcats. 


tional Falls recently held a meeting at 
which local business men, as well as all 
of the boys and girls, were guests. One 
hundred were in attendance. Each boy 
and girl brought two cockerels for the 
sponsors and the yard in the rear of the 
Bon Ton Cafe, the place where the club 
holds its weekly meetings, took on all 
the appearances of a small size poultry 
show. 

A splendid dinner and fine entertain- 
ment were provided. Short talks were 
given by various 4-H Club members on 
the success they had attained in con- 
nection with the activity. Interesting 
talks were also given by a well known 
poultry judge and the president of the 
Koochiching County Farm Bureau. 

Kiwanians of International Falls say 
this was one of the most successful proj- 
ects ever undertaken by the club and 
they are greatly enthused with the re- 
sults. 


®@ Chadron, Nebraska, Holds 
Annual Charity Ball; Raises 
$542.93 


For the past six years, the Kiwanis 
Club of Chadron, Nebraska, has had as 
one of its major activities the sponsoring 
of a charity ball. This year the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club assisted 
the Kiwanians in a house to house ticket 
sale which netted $542.93 for civic relief. 
Chadron Kiwanians see that no expense 


were enter- of any kind is incurred in connection with 


the dance. 
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Daytona Beach, Florida, Thrift House 


Raises Funds for Under-Privileged Child Work 
By JESSE L. PRATT 


Chairman, Thrift 


NDER-PRIVILEGED Child work of 
U the Daytona Beach Kiwanis club has 
been put on a substantial and independent 
financial basis through the success of the 
Kiwanis Thrift House. 

This Thrift House is nothing more or 
less than a perpetual rummage sale—un- 
romantic as that may sound. But in a 
few months the venture has become al- 
most an institution and has brought 
revenue to the club of hundreds of dol- 
lars. Actual figures show about a 
seventy-eight per cent profit from the 
store. 

The plan of operation is to collect new 
and old clothing and household articles 
from all who will donate to the cause. 
The collected articles are then sold in a 
store building secured at a small rental 
through the efforts of a Kiwanian realtor. 
The store is located in a cheap business 
section patronized by both negroes and 
white persons. 

Daily the townspeople of Daytona 
Beach are becoming more and more in- 
terested. Friends and the public gen- 
erally were introduced to the idea by 
means of a letter and write-ups in The 
News-Journal. All kinds of articles have 
been donated, including clothing, shoes, 
hats, books, dishes, curtains, furniture, 
stoves, toys, etc. 

In years previous to this the club has 
staged a carnival or a show of some kind 
to raise money for Under-Privileged 
Child work. This will not be necessary 
this year except as an added fund for 
the work which has been increased. 

There is a triple advantage in a proj- 
ect of this kind. Hungry and sick chil- 
dren are fed and given medical attention 
by means of the money raised, persons 
who need employment are given work in 
the store, and other persons who have 
only a little to spend are able to buy 
serviceable and inexpensive articles at the 
Thrift House. The function of the Thrift 


House Committee 


House is specifically the raising of money 
for Under-Privileged Child work. 

A full time nurse and a downtown of- 
fice and equipment for medical treat- 
ment of children and parents are pro- 
vided. There are supplies necessary for 
welfare work—thousands of quarts of 
milk a year, hundreds of medical treat- 
school 


ments, more than a_ thousand 
lunches, and incidentals such as_ tooth 
brushes and free medical prescriptions. 


Of course, the Thrift House also cares 
for its own expenses. This includes sala- 
ries of a clerk and a second-hand goods 
collector, gasoline for a collection auto- 
mobile and rent on the store building. 

Each member of the club worked for 
the success of the store. The first dona- 
tions were from club members. A dry- 
goods merchant who was moving his store 
donated a large quantity of unsold stock 
to the Thrift House. Other merchants 
made contributions. 

Kiwanians worked evenings on the 
store building before it opened, getting 
it into shape for business. They painted 
the walls, built shelves and racks and in- 
stalled several glass show cases donated 
by local merchants. Another vital item 
of equipment, the collection truck, was 
given by the club’s president, an automo- 
bile dealer. 

Soon a women’s auxiliary of the club 
was formed to aid the work. Wives of 
Kiwanians were invited to a luncheon 
meeting of the club and entrusted with 
the program. Mrs. John R. Parkinson, 
in charge of the program, conducted it 
with rousing success and had one of the 
liveliest meetings of the year. After the 
luncheon, the ladies organized their aux- 
iliary, approved the Thrift House plan, 
and launched with vim into the work. 

The Daytona Beach Kiwanis club ex- 
tends an invitation to all Kiwanians when 
in Florida to visit the Thrift House and 
Under-Privileged Child office, and attend 
meetings of the club. 
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© Memphis, Tennessee, Sponsors 
Junior Safety Council 


For the past several years, the Kiwanis 
Club of Memphis, Tennessee, has spon- 
sored the Junior Safety Council work 
in the schools and on the playgrounds of 
Memphis. Flags have been purchased for 
the use of officers who conduct traffic, the 
Safety Education Magazine is forwarded 
to each teacher and the club has this 
year adopted the full financial responsi- 
bility for this work. 


@ Saint Boniface, Manitoba, Holds 
Mystery Program Contest 


With a desire to increase attendance, 
remove the barrier of self-consciousness, 
provide a means of promoting Kiwanis 
Ideals, and to have a good time, the 
Kiwanis Club of Saint Boniface, Mani- 
toba, successfully concluded a mystery 
program contest. 

The club was divided into five different 
teams, each under the direction of a 
captain, and the contest was conducted 
at five consecutive meetings. The re- 
sults were very satisfactory. 

At one of the meetings Captain Max 
Harris composed and presented as part 
of the program the following verse: 


KIWANIS—WE BUILD 


We build, not with lumber, with sand or 
with stone, 
But give from ourselves of the things 
that we own, 
We lay the foundation, solid and strong, 
With love for the right, and scorn for 
the wrong, 
Who lives for himself, wise men have said, 
Lives not at all, and is likened to dead. 


Let’s keep on building and follow our 
plan, 
Kiwanian love for each fellow man, 


Care for the weak, the old and the 
young, 
With actual deeds, not words of the 
tongue. 
Why shouldn’t we help, for all we are 
worth, 
Remember we have just a short time on 
earth, 


Don’t say that you can’t, you know 
that you can, 
Be happy; just follow; 


plan. 


the Kiwanian 











| 





The Kiwanis Club of Daytona Beach, Florida, maintains a Thrift House, which constitutes a perpetual rummage sale, for the purpose of raising funds for 
the large Under-Privileged Child welfare program of that club. Left: Receiving donations for the Thrift House. Right: Interior view of the Thrift House. 
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IV. Sidney, Montana, Winner 
in White Division 


(From page 31) 
day called attention of those who had 
not voted to that fact. 


C. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 


This has been a major objective of the 
club for the past five years. This part 
of our program was divided as follows: 
(a) Giving community plays, (b) Pro- 
moting 4-H Club work, (c) Sponsoring 
agricultural activities, (d) Election of 16 
honorary members of our club by the 
rural fair communities, and (e) Pro- 
moting Boy Scout work in rural com- 
munities. 


a. Giving Plays in Rural Communities 

1. The Kiwanis club put on a play en- 
titled “The Case Against Casey” in 16 
rural communities in the county, playing 
to a total audience of 2,050 people with 
net receipts to the communities of $650.00. 
This money was used by the communi- 
ties in maintaining their community fairs 
and exhibit booths at the Richland County 
Fair, where fifteen of the sixteen com- 
munities made a display despite the 
drought conditions which prevailed over 
the entire county. Every member and his 
wife participated in one or more of the 
performances held between the 16th of 
May and the 8rd of June. Thirty-nine 
Kiwanis members took actual part in the 
plays, while the rest furnished cars for 
transportation. Some of these plays were 
put on in communities which were a dis- 
tance of 68 miles from Sidney. The mile- 
age made by each cast totaled 1,017 miles. 
This annual community fair benefit play, 
so called, has been one of the biggest 
factors in promoting a spirit of good 
will between the farmer and his city cou- 
sin and in building up our Richland 
County Fair, which is advertised as the 
World’s Greatest County Fair. 

2. Various members of the club, accom- 
panied by their wives, attended dinners 
and organization meetings of these rural 
communities during the latter part of the 
year. This tended to bring about a closer 
relationship between the wife of the city 
man and her rural neighbor. 

8. Assisted the Chamber of Commerce 


in giving a banquet to fair committee- | 
Livestock Feeding, 


men of the county which was attended by 
150 people, 80 of whom were committee- 
men representing the 16 rural com- 
munities. 


b. Promoting 4-H Club Work 


The club sponsored a 4-H Club barrow 
sale in connection with the Richland 
County Fair at which 57 4-H_ barrows 
were sold for $934.15, with the high bar- 
row selling at 30c per pound, or a total 
of $66.30 and the lowest selling at 2%4c 
above the market price. This event gave 
the 57 4H Club members $550.00 more 
than they would have received on the 
open market. Each 4H Club member in 
good standing throughout the county was 
permitted to sell at the fair one barrow 
from his litter. Practically every Kiwa- 


nian in the club bought one or more bar- 
rows to help promote and encourage this 
4H project. 


2. The club sponsored the 4-H Baby 
Beef Contest and furnished four trophy 
cups to the winners of the champion 
Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford beef steers, 
and for the grand champion steer, all ex- 
hibited at the Richland County Fair. 

3. The club advanced loans to ten 4-H 
Club members and two of their local lead- 
ers, thereby enabling them to attend the 
4-H Club state convention. This money 
was loaned to the delegates by the local 
banks, the club paying the interest. 


c. The Sponsoring of Agri- 
cultural Activities 


1. Some of the irrigated lands in the 
Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Project 
have not been properly leveled. The Agri- 
culture Committee codéperated with the 
Extension Service and the Sidney Cham- 
ber of Commerce in promoting a land 
leveling demonstration, attended by 250 
interested farmers of the county, which 
was put on by a land leveling and irriga- 
tion specialist. At this demonstration and 
meeting the Kiwanis club and Chamber 
of Commerce served coffee and doughnuts 
to all visitors. 

2. Dry-land flood irrigation was dis- 
cussed at two community meetings with 
the idea of encouraging those farmers who 
are so located that they could make use 
of a dry-land irrigation system in con- 
trolling flood waters. This will enable 
them to have better pasture lots and to 
build up feed reserves for the future. 

8. Richland County is a prairie county, 
having practically no trees. The Kiwanis 
club cojperated with the County Exten- 
sion Service in promoting shelterbelt 
plantings. As a result, 41 applications 
were made by farmers in the county, of 
which number 12 planted trees in 1931 
and the balance have made arrangements 
for trees for 1932. These trees are fur- 
nished by the Horticultural Department 
of the University of Montana at a cost 
of eighty cents per hundred for the broad 
leaf trees and one dollar per hundred for 
the evergreens, the total cost to the farm- 
er being less than two cents per tree. 

4. The club coéperated with the County 
Extension Service in securing speakers 
from the State College who spoke at dif- 
ferent communities throughout the county. 
The following subjects were discussed: 
4H Club Work, 
Transporting Farm Crops, and the Out- 
look for Montana Agriculture. The 
club furnished transportation for these 
speakers. 


d. Election of Honorary Members 
by Rural Fair Communities 


The club, by resolution, permitted each 
of the 16 fair communities in the county to 
elect some member of their organization 
who has performed some outstanding com- 
munity service, as an honorary member 
of our club, the term being for one year. 
It is planned that in 1982 the club shall 
send each of such members Tue Kiwanis 
Macazine. This movement will result in 
the dissemination of the principles of Ki- 
wanis among our farmers and make for a 
better understanding between the city man 
and his urban neighbor. 
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e. The Promotion of Boy Scout 
Work in Rural Communities 

The club coéperated with the County 
Superintendent of Schools in promoting 
and forming three district rural Scout 
organizations. The members of these dis- 
trict organizations were afforded the privi- 
lege of participation in the Scout Camp 
and other activities of the Sidney unit. 


D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The committee put on a special pro- 
gram on this subject at one of our weekly 
noonday meetings. 

Secured speakers who gave talks at the 
public high school on the advantages and 
disadvantages of their respective occu- 
pations. 

Submitted two questionnaires to high 
school students for the purpose of discov- 
ering their vocational preferences. 

Arranged with business and profes- 
sional men to give upon solicitation ad- 
vice concerning their business to any high 
school student. 

Arranged to have high school students 
work after school hours and on Saturdays 
in any place of business they should 
choose for the purpose of familiarizing 
themselves with such business. 

Gave individual advice and interviews 
to many high school students. 


E. BOYS' AND GIRLS’ WORK 


The Kiwanis club is jointly responsible 
with the Chamber of Commerce for the 
construction of the swimming pool, bath 
houses, and playgrounds at the Boy Scout 
Camp. During the year we assisted in the 
construction of the dam for the swimming 
pool, in enclosing the grounds with a 
fence, and in building the playgrounds in- 
cluding two kitten-ball fields, a basketball 
court, a tennis court, and spaces for 
horseshoe and other sports. 

We took the initiative on Scout visita- 
tion day which resulted in a record at- 
tendance and was an excellent means of 
encouragement for the boys. 

The club provided transportation for 
the Scouts on a trip to the Black Hills, 
traveling over a thousand miles. Forty- 
seven Scouts made the trip, accompanied 
by seven Kiwanians and their cars. The 
anticipated pleasures of this trip keyed 
the Scouts up in their work and made 
discipline easy. 

Many Kiwanians and their families at- 
tended visitation day at the Rainbow 
Girls’ Summer Camp. 

The club sponsored and put over a 
Father and Son banquet attended by 144 
boys and 132 men. Every orphaned boy 
in Sidney, or boy whose father could not 
afford to take him to the banquet, was 
assigned to some Kiwanian, who was his 
host at this big annual event. No local 
boy meeting the requirements is permit- 
ted to miss this banquet. 

We codperated with the town marshal 
in providing a skating rink for the boys 
and girls of the community. 

Entertained the basketball team of Sid- 
ney High School upon the conclusion of 
the basketball season. 

Assisted in the organization of a kitten- 
ball league. 

Coéperated with the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in promoting a county- 
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wide track meet participated in by pupils 
from all of the rural schools. The club 
furnished two loving cups as prizes for 
the winners. 

Coéperated with the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in putting on a county- 
wide declamatory contest. This contest 
was divided into two parts, one including 
all of the students of the eighth grade 
or below and the other including the stu- 
dents of the respective high schools in 
the county. 

Club members attended open house on 
Boy Scout Anniversary Week. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS 


At the time of the institution of the 
Sidney Kiwanis club it was claimed by 
some that such a club would interfere 
with the Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
verse is true. The club has always loy- 
ally supported the Chamber of Commerce 
in all its undertakings and in 1931 the 
Chamber of Commerce had the largest 
membership in its history. For several 
years a Kiwanian has been president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and a majority 
of the board of directors have also been 
members of our club. During the year 
practically every Kiwanian attended every 
Chamber of Commerce meeting. 

At the solicifation of the local chapter 
of the Red Cross, our club furnished the 
chairman for the Red Cross drive. We 
also furnished the chairman and many of 
the members of the Drought Relief Com- 
mittee for Richland County. Since its 
appointment this committee has func- 
tioned daily and is supervising the dis- 
tribution of supplies to over 500 needy 
families. 

Coéperated with the local hospital com- 
mittee in putting on a drive to secure 
funds and supplies for the Sidney Dea- 
coness Hospital. Several truck loads of 
supplies were received, and about $800.00 
in cash donated. 

Coéperated with municipal authorities 
in seeing that the town was cleaned up 
during Clean-up Week. 

Secured and caused to be forwarded by 
local Kiwanians to people in other states, 
pamphlets and rotogravures advertising 
the State of Montana. 

Coiperated with the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association in seeing that all parents vis- 
ited the public schools during Open 
House Week. Practically every Kiwanian 
and his family attended. 

Sponsored and put over a public ban- 
quet given to the teachers of Richland 
County upon the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Richland County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Sponsored and secured during the holi- 
day season the placing of Christmas trees 
and decorations on our streets. There 
were sixteen evergreen trees to the block, 
each tree decorated with two sets of col- 
ored electric lights. 

Club petitioned State Legislature to 
support National Guard by appropriating 
sufficient funds therefor. 

Assisted in securing additional sugar 
beet acreage by having individual mem- 
bers personally contact our irrigation 
farmers. 

During the Holiday Season wrote letters 
to all farmer members of our club residing 


outside of our jurisdiction conveying to 
them the compliments of the Season and 
expressing the club’s wish for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


ll. Attendance 


The average attendance of the club for 
the year was 761,%. The directors held 
twenty-four meetings during the year with 
an average attendance of 95%. There 
were present at such meetings thirty mem- 
bers of the club who were not directors or 
officers. 


Member- Attend- Aver- Monthly 

Date ship ance age Average 
Jan. 1 46 85% 
8 48 41 85% 
15 50 39 18% 

22 50 40 80% 82% 
Feb. 5 49 43 88% 
12 50 44 88% 
19 50 38 16% 

26 50 41 82% 83% 
Mar. 5 53 45 85% 
12 54 48 88% 
19 54 46 85% 

26 55 44 80% 84% 
Apr. 2 53 47 88% 
9 52 41 79% 
16 51 36 10% 
23 50 38 16% 

80 49 38 717% 78% 
May 7 49 32 10% 
14 48 39 81% 
21 50 36 12% 

28 52 39 63% 73% 
June 4 48 36 75% 
ll 47 82 10% 
18 47 33 10% 

25 46 30 66% 10% 
July 2 46 28 62% 
9 47 34 12% 
16 47 33 10% 
23 47 33 10% 

80 47 37 79% 71% 
Aug. 6 47 37 79% 
13 47 35 74% 
20 47 28 60% 

27 47 35 T4% 71% 
Sept. 3 47 83 10% 
10 47 31 66% 
17 46 82 70% 

24 50 44 88% 74% 
Oct. 1 48 35 13% 
8 47 37 78% 
15 47 36 16% 
22 48 37 17% 

29 48 86 75% 76% 
Nov. 5 46 34 74% 
12 47 86 17% 
19 48 86 75% 

26 49 42 86% 78% 
Dec. 8 49 41 84% 
10 48 35 73% 
17 48 40 83% 
24 48 32 67% 
29 48 89 81% 


Ill. Programs 

Jan. 1—Installation of 1931 officers. 

Jan. 8—Speakers, Dan Kind and Si 
Gaiser. Subject, “Montana Educational 
Ass’n,” 

Jan. 15—Speaker, Charles Collett. Sub- 
ject, “Report Mid-Winter Conference.” 

Jan. 22—Speakers, Kearney Berven, 
Ben Huston and C. R. Jennings. Subject, 
“Present Business Conditions.” 
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Jan. 29—Speaker, Leo Smith. Subject, 
“High School Basketball.” 

Feb. 5—Speaker, Keith Carpenter. Sub- 
ject, “Under-Privileged Child.” 

Feb. 12—Speaker, Axel Nelson. Subject, 
“Agriculture”; School Students, “Wash- 
ington and Lincoln Address.” 

Feb. 19—Speaker, C. D. Adams. Sub- 
ject, “Inter-Club Relations.” 

Feb. 26—Speaker, Geo. Snell, Past In- 
ternational Trustee. Subject, “What Is 
Kiwanis.” (Ladies’ Night—Glendive mem- 
bers invited.) 

March 5—Speaker, A. Vaux. Subject, 
“Montana Opportunities.” Speaker, N. A. 
Webster. Subject, “Vocational Guidance.” 

March 12—Speaker, R. S. Nutt. Sub- 
ject, “American Poetry.” 

March 19—Speakers, Dick Richardson, 


C. C. Cosner and Ted Fosse. Subject, 
“Agriculture Program.” 
March 26—Speaker Judge Frank P. 


Leiper. Subject, “Responsibilities of Citi- 
zenship.” 

April 2—April Fools Day Program. 

April 9—Speaker, Agricultural Agent. 
Subject, “Shelter Belts.” 

April 16—Speaker, Don Clement. 
ject, “Chalk Talk.” 

April 23—Speakers, H. H. Kincaid and 


Sub- 


R. S. Nutt. Subject, “Referendum Meas- 
ure No. 35.” 
April 30—Speaker, Teddy Anderson. 


Subject, “Declamatory Contest Winner.” 
Speaker, S. A. Anderson. Subject, “Man- 
ufacture of Flour.” 
May 7—Williston Club. Inter-Club 
meeting with Williston Rotary Club. 
May 12—Speaker, Governor Patterson. 
Official Visit. (Ladies’ Night.) 


May 21—Speaker, Cecil Zylstra. Sub- 
ject, “Economic Depression.” 

May 28—Memorial Day. American 
Legion Post. 

June 4—Speaker, Ray Bowden. Sub- 


ject, “Economics.” 

June 8—Inter-Club Meeting at Willis- 
ton (Special Meeting). “Case Against 
Casey,” Sidney Cast No. 1. 

June 11—Flag Day. Boy Scouts, 

June 18—Speaker, H. A. Parker. Sub- 


ject, “Lower Yellowstone Irrigation 
Project.” 
June 25—Speaker, Kearney Berven. 


Subject, “Vacation Possibilities.” 

July 2—Fourth of July Program. 

July 7—Special Meeting with 4-H Club 
Girls at Lovering’s Grove. 

July 16—Speaker, Capt. A. D. Ferris. 
Subject, “National Guard Encampment.” 

July 23—Speaker, A. D. Thomas. Sub- 
ject, “Richland County Fair.” 

July 30—Speaker, Rev. Gail Anderson. 
Subject, “We Build.” 

Aug. 6—Speakers, Clifford Harsh and 
Si Gaiser. Subject, “Vacation Trips.” 

Aug. 13—Speaker, H. E. Meisenbach. 
Subject, “Report of District Convention.” 

Aug. 20—Speaker, Ervin Courtis. Sub- 
ject, “Land Leveling.” 

Aug. 27—Speakers, Governor Brattin 
and J. I. Turner. Subject, “Montana Dis- 
trict Convention.” 

Sept. 3—Speakers, Dan Kind and Dr. 
Benson. Subject, “Boy Scout Work.” 

Sept. 10—4-H Club Barrow Sale. (Meet- 
ing at Fair Grounds.) 

Sept. 17—Speaker, Cecil Zylstra. 
ject, “Constitution Week.” 


Sub- 
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Sept. 24—Teachers’ Banquet. (Richland 
Co. Teachers’ Guests of Club.) 

Oct. 1—World Series Baseball. 

Oct. 8—Introducing New Members and 
Special Singing. 

Oct. 15—Speaker, Rev. Baskerville. 
Subject, “Impressions of Kiwanis.” 

Oct. 22—Speakers, A. M. Cooley and 
A. C. Rosenow. Subject, “Sugar Beet In- 
dustry.” 

Oct. 29—Speaker, Dan E. Kind. Sub- 
ject, “Changes in Education Methods.” 
(Hallowe'en Ladies’ Night Banquet.) 


Nov. 5—Speaker, Cecil Zylstra. Sub- 
ject, “National Education Week.” 
Nov. 12—Speaker, Tom Merrill. Sub- 


ject, “Wool Industry.” 

Nov. 19—Election of 1982 Officers and 
Directors. 

Nov. 26—Speaker, Father 
Subject, “Hospital Benefit.” 

Dec. 3—Speaker, A. G. Horsley. Sub- 
ject, “Farmers’ Viewpoint.” 

Dec. 10—Antiques (each member pre- 
sented an antique). 

Dec, 17—Speaker, Dan E. Kind. 
ject, “1982 Richland County Fair.” 

Dec. 24—Christmas Day Program. 


Curtain. 


Sub- 


IV. Committees and Social 
Activities 
A. COMMITTEES 

At the beginning of the year every Ki- 
wanian received a committee assignment 
on one of the standing committees and 
immediately thereafter each committee 
met, elected a secretary, outlined its work 
for the year and for succeeding year. To 
each member was assigned special work 
for which he was responsible. The secre- 
tary kept minutes of the meetings of his 
committee and made a written report of 
each meeting to the secretary of the club. 
The chairman of each standing committee 
met at least twice with the Board of Di- 
rectors where he received recommenda- 
tions in regard to his committee work, 
and suggestions for the enlargement of 
the program of his committee. 

Each standing committee chairman met 
at special meetings with George Snell, 
Past International Trustee and with Dis- 
trict Governor John Patterson, and from 
them received instructions on leadership, 
on the work to be performed by his com- 
mittee, and the proper procedure. 

Each standing committee chairman re- 
ported back to the directors at least twice 
during the year and reported at least 
twice to the club at a regular weekly 
meeting in a three-minute talk as to the 
work and progress his committee was 
making. 

At the beginning of the year a directory 
of the club was compiled containing a list 
of the officers and directors, a list of all 
committees, the assignment of each mem- 
ber thereto, the objectives of the club, 
and the names of the clubs in the district 
together with their meeting date and 
luncheon hour. 

In addition to the achievements of the 
club set out elsewhere in this report, the 
following was accomplished by the com- 
mittees: 

1. A budget was formulated and caused 
to be adopted. 

2. Suitable decorations for table and 
house were made on all special occasions. 


8. New songs were mimeographed and 
used at regular and special meetings. The 
singing has been one of the outstanding 
features of the club and one of the reasons 
for the spirit of fellowship which pervades 
all club meetings. 

4. A survey was made of all classifica- 
tions in the city. Drives were made for 
membership and the active membership 
increased from 88 to 48 notwithstanding 
deletions. 

5. New members were furnished with 
Kiwanis literature and special instruc- 
tions given to such new members. 

6. Five hundred and four inches of 
space were given to Kiwanis activities in 
the Sidney Herald, our only local paper, 
and 60 inches of space were given by our 
up-state metropolitan papers. 

7. Strangers and visitors were received 
by the reception committee who bid them 
welcome, saw that they were well seated 
at the table and were entertained con- 
versationally during the luncheon hour. 


Committee Meetings 


Number 
Names Members 
i ies sanvaeeand see sais 3 
aie oie i Ale 's ee 50,4 4 
Vocational Guidance... 5 
Kiwanis Education.... 5 
a ee eee ee 6 
I cht Sin dine wal aicn mine's a core 
Classification and Membership....... 5 
ND ins 4: ¥interns 5 Sn ee 7 
Business Standards.................. 4 
PEROMAUMETO ioc sev sy ee eee 5 
Good Will and Grievance............ 4 
Inter-Club Relations ................ 6 
Under-Privileged Child.............. 7 
Special Committees 
Number 
Names Members 
Community Plays.......... a 


Father and Son Banquet.. 5 
Ticket Sale for Banquet............. 8 
Red Cross Roll Call...... ciara dis ta 
Barrow Sales........... 7 
Good Will 


Christmas Tree Committee. . 


B. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Entire membership attended Annual 
Dinner and election of Chamber of Com- 
merce. A Kiwanian was elected president. 
The majority of the Board of Directors 
are also Kiwanians. 

Entertained at special evening meeting 
for George Snell, Past International 
Trustee. 

On May 7 entertained the Rotary Club 
of Williston, North Dakota. 

Entertained at special evening meeting 
for District Governor John Patterson. 

On June 8, 32 members traveled by 
auto to Williston and attended a regular 
meeting of the Williston Rotary Club. 
We put on the program. 

The delegates to the district convention 
and their wives took part in the annual 
golf tournament following the convention. 
One of the men won his flight and two 
of the ladies won theirs. 

Put on three “Ladies’ Night” programs. 

Assisted the Sidney Golf Club in put- 
ting on the golf tournament on July 4 
and 5. 

All members and their ladies attended 
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the Fair Committeemen’s Banquet par- 
ticipated in by Fair committeemen to- 
gether with members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Entire membership attended the Cul- 
bertson Bridge celebration banquet and 
assisted the Chamber of Commerce in en- 
tertaining out-of-town visitors. The Guest 
of Honor was Congressman Scott Leavitt. 

Welcomed Reverend J. D. Smith, new 
pastor of the M. E. Church, and took him 
into membership. 

Welcomed Reverend William E. Basker- 
ville, new pastor of the Congregational 
Church, and took him into membership. 


V. Inter-Club Relations 


Our nearest neighbor club is at Glen- 
dive, 55 miles away, the next being 143 
miles away. 

On February 11, all committee members 
attended a meeting with the Glendive club 
and arranged for an inter-club meeting 


Number Percentage Number 
Meetings Attendance Reports 
52 90% 8 
8 15% 4 
5 80% 5 
12 80% 12 
3 75% 8 
4 80% 4 
4 85% 4 
14 100% 14 
4 60% 4 
16 90% 16 
3 60% 4 
4 100% t 
4 90% 4 
Number Percentage Number 
Meetings Attendance Reports 
4 00% 4 
2 100% 2 
2 100% 2 
2 100% 2 
2 100% 2 
2 100% 2 
2 100% 2 


to be held in Sidney later in the month. 

On February 26 held a joint meeting at 
Sidney with the Glendive Kiwanis club. 

Recommended H. F. Depue for mem- 
bership in the Great Falls, Montana, Ki- 
wanis club. Accepted. 

On October 4, ten members and wives 
attended a tri-club meeting of the Miles 
City, Glendive, and Sidney clubs, at 
Kempton’s Ranch near Terry, Montana, a 
distance of 102 miles. This meeting was 
inspired by our committee, but sponsored 
by the Miles City club. 

Fifteen members attended weekly meet- 
ings of other clubs when away from home. 

Six visiting Kiwanians from time to 
time attended our weekly meetings. 

Recommended Richard P. Imes Sr. for 
membership in the Billings club. Accepted. 


VI. Relations to District and 
International 
The president and a proxy for the sec- 
retary attended the District Board of 
Trustees’ Meeting of the District at Butte, 
Montana. 
Had as our distinguished official guests 
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during the year District Governor John 
Patterson and Carl L. Brattin, lieutenant- 
governor of our division. 

Had as a distinguished guest George 
Snell, Past International Trustee. 

Our club was recognized and signally 
honored by the elevation of Lieutenant- 
Governor Carl L. Brattin, a member of 
our club, to the governorship of our 
district. 

Dues to district and International paid 
promptly. 

Monthly, semi-annual, annual, and spe- 
cial reports all submitted regularly. 

Trustee’s and president’s expenses paid 
promptly to district organization. 

Sent three delegates and wives to the 
district convention. 

Field Service Representative Edwin F. 
Shortess visited with the secretary and 
other officers on club matters. 

Had as our distinguished guest Dis- 
trict-Governor-elect Carl L. Brattin. 

The entire district Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards were members of the 
Sidney club. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. D. Benson, President 
Ricwarp P. Imes, Jr., Secretary 


This Fable of 
Napoleon's Army 


(From page 30) 

illness. Not to heed them, frequently 
leads to serious consequences which may 
mean months and even years of suffering. 

The gall bladder, the liver, and the 
pancreas also are parts of the digestive 
system. They, too, are subject to troubles, 
such as gall-stones, “toxic” liver, pan- 
creatitis, etc. Cancer, of course, must not 
be overlooked. It may invade any part of 
the gastrointestinal tract. In fact, the 
stomach is frequently referred to as the 
organ most susceptible to cancerous 
growth, and the liver is one of the com- 
monest locations for secondary cancer. 

The historian who coined the phrase 
that “coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore them,” showed wisdom. His thought 
holds good in the body economy, too. Most 
of the chronic diseases, to which the di- 
gestive system is subject, can be accu- 
rately diagnosed, through the application 
of modern diagnostic methods, long be- 
fore they reach serious proportions. Pep- 
tic ulcer and other gastrointestinal ail- 
ments may appear at any time, but gen- 
erally speaking, the dangerous years are 
those after forty. The intelligent man 
today, however, robs them of their danger, 
by undergoing a comprehensive physical 
examination twice a year, with particular 
attention to the gastrointestinal tract. 

Your family physician, in coéperation 
with his local clinical laboratory, is 
equipped to make complete physical ex- 
aminations, studies of the digestive secre- 
tions of the stomach, determine accurately 
the acidity of the stomach juices, and 
make X-ray studies of the stomach, bow- 
els, appendix, and gall-bladder. Highly 
accurate conclusions can be arrived at 
from such work, and valuable informa- 
tion supplied to you, so that serious ill- 
ness might be averted, and better health 
might be assured. 


The enjoyment of life depends, after 
all, upon having and retaining good 
health. Life is a constant battle against 
disease, which can be won only through 
the Napoleonic attitude of painstaking at- 
tention to details and advance considera- 
tion of possible eventualities. The meth- 
ods for doing this cannot be acquired in 
books or through instinct; they must be 
learned from those who have made life 
and health a life study. Your family 
physician makes this his business; see him 
at least twice a year, even though ap- 
parently well; consult him at once when 
anything appears amiss. Early recogni- 
tion of incipient chronic disease may spell 
the difference between success and failure 
in combating it; if the complaint turns 
out to be a trivial one, there should be 
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satisfaction in knowing this, and also in 
knowing that you have done your duty 
by yourself in not risking your health and 
length of life against indolence and guess- 
work. 

This article appears through the courtesy of the 


Health Extension Department of the Battle Creck 
Sanitarium.—Editor. 


International Trustee Harper Gatton of 
Madisonville, Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed by Hon. Ruby Laffoon, Governor 
of the State of Kentucky, to take charge 
of the set-up of an organization for the 
distribution of a million dollar relief fund. 
His title will be Director of the Kentucky 
Relief Commission with headquarters at 
Louisville. He will have a leave of absence 
from the Board of Education. 
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Your annual business inventory tells you 
to the penny where you stand financially. 


But how about your biggest personal 
assett—HEALTH? Do you know today 
just where you stand physically? If not 
it may profit you to “take stock’’ promptly 
of your vital physical assets. 

Your brain is undoubtedly the chief 
factor in your business—and mental power 
is so entirely dependent upon physical 
well-being that the two qualities are in- 
separable. 

Three days at Battle Creek will enable 
you to secure a thorough “physical in- 
ventory” by scientific means. his testing 
of the vital machinery frequently results 
in relieving the mind of the dread of sus- 
pected maladies. 

But the greatest value of the “physical 
inventory” is the basis it gives for a plan 


Lift Three Days Out of Your Year 
for a “Health Inventory” 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 314, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








of healthful living which will correct sig- 
nificant defects in the health and add to 
your quota of life expectancy. 


Life insurance, you know, only safeguards 
your business and your family against 
financial difficulties. It does not insure 
one single day of increased life—the thing 
that is of such priceless value. 


You can learn how to underwrite your 
own life expectancy by a serious investiga- 
tion of the principles of “biologic living” 
as taught and practiced at the sanitarium. 
More than 80,000 business and profes- 
sional men have journeyed to Battle Creek 
for this purpose. Could any better invest- 
ment of time and money be made? 

Send for the free booklet—‘“An Inven- 
tory of Vital Assets.” Just pencil your 
mame and address on the coupon or on 
margin of page and mail. 











Box 314, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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“L Saved Six 
Orders And Made 


D in One Pay 


in One Day” 












N my first five years as a 
salesman, I never made more 
than $45 a week. I knew I 

; ought to make more. But I was 

ignorant—untrained—didn’t really know how to 

sell. I was commencing to despair of ever learn- 
ing by experience. It wasn’t until one day, when 

I was reading a certain magazine, that I ever 

knew there was any other way to learn. 

What I read gripped my imagination. I wrote 

to find out more about the sensational training 

mentioned, and the amazing new Free book, 
The Key to Master Salesmanship,” which was 
promised. When the book arrived, however, it 
had a companion—a tiny pocket volume called 
“Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling.” 


Do you know, that little book was alive with 
ideas for me! Just one page tipped me off to a 
bad mistake I was making. Moreover, it showed 
me how to save at least six recent prospects— 
turn them into sales, although I thought my 
chances were gone, In one day, just calling on 
those six old, supposedly, hopeless prospects, I 
ot every one of them—and made $90—two or- 
inary weeks’ pay! 

You bet I enrolled for the full course of training 
after that! Today I'm making $4200 a year more 
than I did then. I've lost my envy of the “born” 
salesman; this training made a successful sales- 
man out of me, as it can out of anyone with or- 
dinary brains and education. 


Two Books 
FREE! Whether you 


are plugging 

along unsue- 

cessfully as a salesman, or are 

in the rut in a routine job, 

send in the coupon today for 

your Free copies of these two 

wonderful books See why 680 

many men, who read these books, 

have since mounted into the big- 

pay ranks of successful sales- 

men, through this easy form of 

training No cost; ne obliga- 
tion. Act now! 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A-1115, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, IIl. 











National Salesmen's Training Association 

Dept. A-i115, 21 W. Elm St., Chicage, tl. 
Without obligation to me, please send me ‘‘Mistakes 
Commonly Made in Selling,’’ as well as “The Key 
to Master Salesmanship,’’ and full details of ur 
various service features, including your FREE Em- 
ployment Service. 
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The International Council 
(From page 23) 


was discussed problems of adminis- 
trative detail; official visits, divisional 
meetings, leadership training schools, 
the governor’s calendar and the at- 
tendance at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion. So that there would be accord 
and understanding between the two 
there was also held under the leader- 
ship of Trustee Carrington a joint 
meeting of governors and committee 
chairmen. Committee plans for the 
administrative year were discussed 
and plans worked out. In connection 
with the Council, it might be added, 
there were meetings of the Interna- 
tional committee chairmen, the Past 
International Presidents and the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees. 


Acting on the proven policy that a 
well informed governor can most effi- 
ciently serve his district there were 
arranged addresses on matters of 
organization-wide importance. The 
finances of Kiwanis International were 
thoroughly explained by Trustee Hat- 
field, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The whole dollars and cents 
picture (with the cents importance 
emphasized) was presented to the 
Council. Your governors know now 
as well as the official auditors just 
what can be done and what cannot be 
done. The continent-wide reputation 
of Trustee Carrington as an authority 
on leadership training was enhanced 
by a splendid address presented to the 
assembled officers. The very important 
matter of membership received double- 
barreled consideration. Trustee James 
M. Lynch and Chairman Charles S. 
Donley of the International Committee 
on Classification and Membership dis- 
cussed this great question. These men 
were particularly qualified to discuss 
membership. Trustee Lynch comes 
from the Carolinas District, Chairman 
Donley from the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict. By following carefully laid out 
plains MEMBERSHIP HAS _IN- 
CREASED in their districts. There 
isn’t any question about whether or 
not membership can be increased. IT 
HAS BEEN DONE. 


The very important subject of 
“Club Service, Headquarters and 
Field” was discussed by one par- 
ticularly well qualified to discuss it, 
International Treasurer Walter R. 
Weiser. Again what can and cannot 
be done was explained, and the value 
of leadership and the necessity of dis- 
trict activity in club visitations was 
emphasized. International and dis- 
trict conventions were discussed by 
Trustee Ernest F. McGregor from 
New England where fine district con- 
ventions are annually held and from 
where splendidly organized delega- 


tions attend International conven- 
tions. The matter of International 
contests with the whys and where- 
fores for them were discussed by 
Trustees Russell S. Perkinson and 
Isaac P. McNabb. There is no 
“efficiency” contest any more, it is 
“Achievement.” Codperation with In- 
ternational committees, a most im- 
portant matter, was fully described by 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore. Joshua L. 
Johns, International Vice-President, 
spoke on the Development and Pos- 
sibilities of the Three-Year Plan, 
which plan was made effective last 
year and which means much to the 
future of the organization. The In- 
ternational Council, its need and its 
importance were explained at the out- 
set by Trustee Harper Gatton. 

At the luncheons of November 17 
and 18 with Vice-Presidents Andrew 
Whyte and Joshua L. Johns presid- 
ing, were discussed and demonstrated 
District Boards of Trustees Meetings 
and official visitations. Trustee A. 
Copeland Callen discussed the former 
and Trustee Edmond C. van Diest the 
latter. 

Dinners were Kiwanis dinners. 
Roe Fulkerson outdid himself in his 
address at the Thursday night affair 
and at the dinner of Friday night 
Trustee Perkinson offered some enter- 
tainment that was most fitting to the 
occasion. 

The 1933 International convention 
to be held in Los Angeles, June 25 
to 29, came in for explanation from 
two persons, Immediate Past Inter- 
national President William O. Harris 
of Los Angeles, and Luther M. Feeger 
of Indiana, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram. Past President Harris told of 
the plans being made by the Los An- 
geles club and the California~-Nevada 
District to make this 1933 convention 
one of the greatest in all Kiwanis his- 
tory. Chairman Feeger told of his 
committee’s plans which indicated 
that from a program as well as a host 
club point of view this coming con- 
vention would be something to be 
very much worth while attending. 
YOUR governor is going to tell you 
all about this convention later and 
when he especially urges you to attend 
realize that he obtained first hand in- 
formation and he KNOWS you should 
attend. 

In connection with International 
conventions it might be noted that the 
Council adopted a motion to the effect 
that it disapproved any change in the 
present policy of holding Interna- 
tional conventions. This motion fol- 


(Turn to page 47) 
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Senores! Caballeros! 
Su Casa 
(From page 28 ) 
sian fur-traders and Fort Ross was 
established just north of San Fran- 
cisco. But Providence knew that 
Kansans, Nebraskans, and Misso- 
urians would not make good Bolshe- 
viks, so it was _ predestined that 
Capitan Portola and Fray Junipero 
Serra should already have planted 
the Spanish flag on California’s coast 
from San Diego to San Francisco. 

Why was Spain selected to start 
California’s colonization? Because 
Spain was just strong enough to hold 
onto California until the turn of the 
18th century, and then when it be- 
came a part of Mexico the latter also 
was just strong enough to keep it un- 
til far-visioned Polk should decide 
that the Manifest Destiny of the 
United States was to be a double- 
coasted nation. Despite Yankee abo- 
litionists Polk got what he wanted, 
for what he “wanted he fetched.” 

And not a moment too soon! Mexi- 
can cattlemen had already begun to 
wander through the back country, 
Captain Sutter had established him- 
self at Sacramento, and American fur 
traders were trapping on the rivers of 
the Bret Harte sierras. If Providence 
had willed that gold be discovered be- 
fore the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
what a different story this might have 
been! However, the shining flakes lay 
concealed and remained hidden until 
the California-Nevada District was a 
part of the United States and now you 
Kiwanians can travel (if you come 
from Canada you must travel) under 
the aegis of Uncle Sam. 

Accordingly, then, we Californians 
urge you to familiarize yourselves 
with our history and our background 
and come to “Californy with your 
banjo on your knee.” We will try 
not to bore you with our boosting, 
but if we do, remember that we come 
naturally by it. It was a New Eng- 
land college man, Richard Henry 
Dana, who nearly a century ago 
brought to the readers of Two Years 
Before the Mast a picture of an em- 
pire with a climate “than which there 
can be no better in the world” and a 
Missouri trapper Robidoux at the 
same time said that “there was never 
but one man in California who had 
the chills. . . . It was such a curiosity 
to see that man shake with chills that 
the people . . . went eighteen miles to 
see him.” Our ancestors committed 
the “gross impertinence” of drawing 
up a state constitution and asking for 
admission to the Union before even a 
territorial government had been au- 
thorized by Congress and their initia- 
tive is still with us. 


So then we make bold to ask you 
to come to see us. We have climate, 
yes, and weather, too. We have Mis- 
sions and a Camino Real (King’s 
Highway). We have our Sierras and 
the Salton Sea, and Death Valley, the 
highest and lowest spots in the United 
States. We can go from oranges to 
snow in one day even in the hottest 
time of summer. We have a Hunting- 
ton Library for the highbrows and a 
Chinese Theatre for the lows. We 
have all kinds of sports and more 
golf courses than you can shake a 
stick at. Finally, we believe we have 
inherited the old Spanish hospitality 
which reigned before the gringo came. 
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Come, then, to the California-Nevada 
District's Kiwanis International Con- 
vention and let us show you what we 
mean when we say, 


“Senores, Caballeros, su Casa.” 





Prof. Hardy (“Sunny Jim” to his 
friends in California) is, as he says, 
always at the service of Kiwanis. Not 
only a 100% attender since he joined 
Kiwanis in May, 1924, he has served 
as President of his club in ’28, trus- 
tee in 30, lieutenant-governor in ’31, 
chairman of the district committee on 
under-privileged child this last year, 
and we haven’t learned yet what job 
he will have for 1933. 








to th KIWANIS 
CONVENTION at 
LOS ANGELES 


Leave June 10th—Return July 4th 


The world's most glorious tour has been ar- 
ranged for Kiwanians. From east, west 
north and south they will gather to sail 
from New York June 10th on the world- 
famous electro-turbo liner CALIFORNIA. 
Then southward to Havana and the Panama 
Canal. Arriving in Los Angeles on June 
24th, there will be four days of convention 
activities. Then eastward by rail for sight- 
seeing across the continent. Twenty-four 
days of glorious companionship—sightsee- 
ing—relaxation. 


24 DAY TOURS 
Covers All Expenses 483 5 
FIRST CLASS 


This all expense round-trip rate applies from home town back 
to home town again, in practically every case, and includes 
meals and berth on the steamer; Puliman, sightseeing, hotel, 
meals, train, etc. (Meals in Los Angeles only not incl 


uded.) 





And best of all—prices have been cut to 
the bone. The Kiwanis Tour sets a new rec- 
ord for travel bargains. Prices for superior 
accommodations are slightly more. What 
a bargain—what a tour—what a holiday. 


WRITE TODAY 


Now is the time to write for deck plans and 
full particulars. The Los Angeles Conven- 
tion is destined to break all records. This is 
the opportunity you always have wanted— 
an opportunity to know your féllow Kiwa- 
nians—to make friendships that will endure 
all your life. Join the crowd. There is a 
place reserved for YOU—and you should 
find out about it now. Write today. 


SIMMONS TOURS 
1350 BROADWAY OF 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


1 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn + 
my perfected invention. It has 
breught ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands. by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.B. Brooks, Inventor enrings or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
peente. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 
H.C. BROOKS, 517-D State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER, ENTERTAINER AND PIANIST 
% features for the price of one; with lots of laughter and 
my oan a -— banquet = ms night 


ors, e shows. 
Axe CHRISTENSEN. 17 "Kimball " Bide. “Chicags. 








PATENTS 
Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C.~ Many years’ 
practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 


Kiwanian 

















QUIT TOBACCO 


Don't try to banish unaided the hold to- ¢ 
bacco has upon you. Thousands of invet- & 
gee tobacco waste have, with the aid of the 
ecley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 
KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT iphes craving 
for Syesere! ful for over 60 y . Wri 
today for F ROOK and particulars o 
or MONEY. Ac KGUA 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. N-711, Dwight, tl. 


‘ome of the fone ous Keeley Treatment for. ur vor and Drugs. 
fiochies Bent Cor rictiy Confid 























The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 








We Want Families 


to locate permanently in Lake County where there 
are five Kiwanis clubs; where elevations are 300 
feet above sea—where sunshine and climate reduce 
sickness and prolong the average life ten years— 
where creeks and rivers interconnect with —_ 
than 1800 fresh water lakes—where you can 

fishing twelve months of the year and kill que 
and turkey in season—where new crops can be 
grown every month if you so choose—where eggs 
and poultry are making families a good living— 
where you can oo 5 —— where flowers glad- 
den you every day of 
the heart of the third argest citrus 
section in the state—where awake with the 
song of the mocking bird and the scent of orange 
blossoms. Lake County is 35 miles wide, 75 miles 
long, has nearly new ,000 court house; 300 
miles paved roads; ship 1188 car loads water 
melons past season; has 7 standardized high schools 
and buses carry 1100 rural pupils to centralized 


. I are “breaking even” now, 

the difference over heavy clothing, di 
a coal, by living in Lake County. Come an 
investigate. Railroads offer low excursion rates 


Secretary, Lake Oounty Chamber ef Commerce, 
Tavares, Florida 











Challenge of Our Special 


Objectives 
(From page 14) 

The total expenses of government 
in the United States—local, state and 
federal—in 1913 were $3,000,000,000, 
while today it has mounted to 
$15,000,000,000. To meet this ex- 
pense requires a tax bill that amounts 
to about three months’ earnings of all 
our people. Probably similar startling 
statistics can be presented. 

That there is waste, overlapping, 
extravagance, graft, unnecessary bu- 
reaucracy, over-departmentalism and 
about every other evil in government 
administration is readily admitted by 
most. Many of these factors have 
contributed to the unnecessary and 
large increase in the cost of govern- 
ment. There is, however, one cause 
for the increasing cost of all forms 
of government that is not the fault of 
the politician, honest or grafter. There 
is no gainsaying that through the 
years there have been increasing de- 
mands made by the public for service 
from city, state and nation. To meet 
these increased demands of the public 
additional expense had to be incurred. 
It may be that in order to solve this 
problem some of our demands will 
have to be reduced or eliminated. But 
it is quite generally admitted that 
government has been carried on in 
such a manner that expenses have 
been unnecessarily multiplied even be- 
yond that required to meet increased 
public demands. 

Kiwanians may give some assistance 
to the solution of the problem through 
support of such organizations as the 
National Organization for the Reduc- 
tion of Public Expenditures formed 
through a conference in Chicago called 
by our Association of Commerce and 
the National Economy League more 
recently formed with Admiral Byrd 
as chairman and an advisory council 
of such men as Calvin Coolidge, Alfred 
E. Smith, and Newton D. Baker. 

But the problem will never be 
solved by such organizations alone or 
by resolutions and by speeches. Action 
to be practical must begin right at 
home—whatever is done to help the 
long distance solution of the costs of 
federal government. 

Herein lies a real challenge to Ki- 
wanis with its nearly 1,900 clubs in 
about as many communities. Let each 
club respond to the challenge of these 
special objectives by taking action in 
its community to have the costs of 
local government and the system of 
taxation thoroughly and in a non-par- 
tisan way studied and the Kiwanians 
and all citizens made acquainted with 
the facts. The second step in prac- 
tical action is to have prepared recom- 
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mendations for reorganization, econ- 
omy, combination of departments, 
elimination of favoritism or graft in 
purchase and construction, and the 
application of those business-like 
methods that result in maximum vol- 
ume of work and efficiency. Then the 
third step Kiwanis should take is to 
give its leadership and influence to 
the creation of a public opinion that 
demands the adoption of the recom- 
mendations to reduce government costs 
and lower the tax burden. 

The challenge of this objective must 
find response from an organization 
that stands for a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would again em- 
phasize my conviction that greater 
than the specific challenge of any or 
all our special objectives is the gen- 
eral challenge that results from all 
and especially the policy of adopting 
them—the inspiring challenge to make 
Kiwanis “a today’s organization for 
today’s problems.” 

Let’s marshal Kiwanis along this 
new front. We shall then enlist many 
a strong man who heretofore had not 
been challenged by our program. We 
shall then be united in a hard task 
that our worthiest members cannot 
desert and that some of our best 
former members will desire to return 
to undertake. To the younger men 
Kiwanis will have a stronger appeal, 
for they wish to feel a vital relation 
to life and its problems. They desire 
to be in the front line trenches of 
action. 

Strong men fundamentally rally to 
hard tasks. They crave to be given 
the almost unsolvable problem and 
told to solve it. They rise to their 
greatest effort when they are assigned 
to attempt the almost impossible. The 
true soldier is zealous to undertake 
the “forlorn hope.” The challenge 
to the heroic grips men. 

Cromwell before the battle of Dun- 
bar, in which he confronted an out- 
numbering enemy and occupied a most 
unstrategic position, sent to his sol- 
diers this message: “We are upon an 
engagement very difficult.” It is high 
time that Kiwanis spoke to its mem- 
bers in similar brave words. To “an 
engagement very difficult” are they 
summoned by this challenge to con- 
tribute to the solution of some of 
today’s problems. This challenge cer- 
tainly was never more timely than 
today when the world and our fair 
lands are so distraught with grave 
issues and problems. There was never 
so great a demand for the most 
thoughtful and vigorous action of our 
citizens. 

Away, then, with our smug content- 
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ment, our comfortable enjoyment of 
good fellowship, our easy satisfaction 
with a somewhat petty philanthropy 
and service. 

Let’s rally cross-bearers rather 
than lotus-eaters under the banner of 
Kiwanis. Let’s rally our Kiwanis 
forces to this new task. With courage, 
loyalty and devotion, let us set out 
on this “engagement very difficult” 
and respond to this call to more vital 
tasks to make Kiwanis in very truth 
a today’s organization for today’s 
problems. 





"To Secretary Fred. 


from His Friends!" 


It is difficult to surprise folks these 
days. The man who has been Secre- 
tary of Kiwanis International for 
more than ten years should be almost 
surprise proof, at least so far as or- 
dinary things are concerned. 

But Secretary Fred. Parker was 
nonplussed when near the end of the 
Thursday night dinner of the Inter- 
national Council Past President Henry 
Heinz arose and in the name of the 
friends of the Secretary presented to 
him a magnificent watch. 

To quote Past President Heinz: 
“The devotion and discretion of your 
talents, your heart, your family and 
your all, to the service of Kiwanis not 
only provokes but merits the appre- 
ciation and the thanks of those who 
have gone along with you and who 
have known the value of that work. 

“Your friends have asked me to 
give you a little token, the tangible 
evidence of their appreciation, a 
watch. 

“You know, Time has its origin in 
the beginning of things and the end 
in Eternity. Time is limitless as space. 
And I believe that the affection and 
love of friends is as limitless as Time. 

“And so your friends have asked 
me to give you this little expression, 
this little watch, in token of their ap- 
preciation and their affection. Its 
face is open and as the minute hand 
and the hour and the second hands 
tick, tick throughout the future, that 
each tick will remind you of your 
many friends in Kiwanis, who believe 
in you, who love you, and have for 
you the highest regard and affection.” 

The Secretary, though surprised 
was not speechless and accepted and 
acknowledged the gift with a pledge 
to continue his efforts and expressed 
the regret that he had, to paraphrase 
Nathan Hale, but one life to give to 
Kiwanis. 





Kiwanian J. Glenn Bixler of El Paso, 
Texas, has been honored by the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Texas Society of 
Certified Publi¢ Accountants. 


The International 


Council 

(From page 44) 
lowed explanation of a report of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Study containing a recommenda- 
tion that an amendment be prepared 
for consideration at the Los Angeles 
Convention providing for a triennial 
rather than an annual mass-type con- 
vention. International Trustee Lynch 
convincingly showed that a change in 
convention policy would seriously 
hamper Kiwanis activities. 

Ladies, wives of the Kiwanians in 
attendance, enjoyed a luncheon and 
bridge at the Medinah Athletic Club, 
a luncheon at the Administration 
Building and Pre-view of the Cen- 
tury of Progress and a luncheon at 
the home of Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, 
wife of the International Secretary. 

It was peculiarly fitting that the 
governors on the final afternoon of 
the Council should visit and inspect 
the International Headquarters’ offices. 

It was a great Council—some have 
said the greatest in Kiwanis history. 
It was evident that Kiwanis in 1933 
will profit materially and spiritually 
from this great meeting held in Chi- 
cago, November seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth of the year 1932. 


Two Unrelated 
Subjects 


(From page 22) 


outside of Kiwanis praise us or 
criticise us, whether they get hot at 
us or whether they are cold toward 
us. But the very moment we begin 
to get in heated discussions with each 
other, the very minute various fac- 
tions of individuals in Kiwanis begin 
to feel and get cold toward each other, 
the life of the organization is at stake. 

That is the thing in the present 
crisis of Kiwanis that we must watch 
most carefully, that we must smooth 
out wherever it is possible to smooth 
it out, and wherever we can’t smooth 
it out we must, for the sake of the 
organization, stamp it out. 

In the first Chapter of the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles, it tells of 
the Pentecost. You all remember it 
as a Sunday School lesson. I am only 
reminding you of it. There gathered 
at this feast—it was a feast in cele- 
bration of the harvest and in celebra- 
tion of the freedom from bondage in 
Egypt—more than thirty tribes, each 
speaking a different tongue. The 
Spirit of the Lord descended on that 
assemblage, and a flame of fire rested 
on the forehead of each man. They 
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did speak with one tongue, and they 
all understood each other perfectly. 

Perhaps this might be a little feast 
of Kiwanis Pentecost. Maybe we 
came here not from thirty different 
tribes, but certainly from twenty-odd 
different districts and parts of this 


continent. Maybe when we came here 
we spoke in just little different 
tongues to each other. God grant 


that we leave here all speaking the 
same tongue. 





Acquire 





nights 


AT FOME 


Bie: pve of men today, who never 
intend to practice before the bar, are 
studying law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
a leader—that law training makes keen, 
clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men 
head many of America’s greatest cor- 
porations. 


PRACTICAL Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle has 
proven itself practical and valuable far beyond the 
time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year LaSalle - 
trained men pass bar examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their LaSalle law 
training to use in business and find in it a quicker, 
surer key to success and leadership—to the avoidance 
of pitfalls and the picking of the sure and certain 
paths of progress. 


A MOST UNUSUAL Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading professors and 
authorities. 

This library might well be called—‘“Law Simplified 
and Condensed”—for it covers the whole basic field 
of law in an orderly, classified and simple manner. In 
many resident universities, the LaSalle Law Library 
is the reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen sets of 
LaSalle’s Law Library are at the student’s disposal 
and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures and 
personal instruction of the highest grade, all under a 
definite, clear plan involving continual use of the 
Problem Method, where you train in law by dealing 












with actual legal problems—learn by doing the work 
To get the whole story, you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the easy way to start that. 
. . . 
La Salle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
I would like to have full information _— 
about yourlaw training, together with Ad 
all without obligation. aby a eu 
= Dark: 
[] Law: Degree of LL. B. wf | 
If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
OC Modern Salesmanship men 
OHigher Accountancy 0 Business Corre- 
O Banking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
0 Commercial Law O Business English 


—not by memorizing rules. 

Dept. 10465-LR Chicago ——, 
copy of ‘Law Training for Leadership,” ; 
Other La Salle Opportunities : 

O Business Management 0 Personnel Manage- 
OTraffic Management spondence 
OIndustrial Management [Commercial Spanish 
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YOU MEN 


WITH 
Big Waistlines 


REDUCE 


THE WAY 
Doctors Recommend 


—2 to 4 Inches 


in 10 DAYS 
or Your Money Refunded 


“In my opinion your Director 
Belt is a very good supporter; 
very comfortable to wear and 
helps to reduce the waistline a 
good deal. Would recommend it 

to anyone with a fatty abdomen.” 


{ Signed} Dr. E. H. Nelson 


y 




























Don’t con- The “Direc- 
tinue this tor”’ will do 
way this 


DIRECTOR Ee 
Helps Nature 


bulging 
waistline 


No Dieting 
NoExercise—No Drugs 


Director is easy and comfortable 
to wear. It applies a gentle, chang- 
ing pressure upon the fat at the 
waistline and produces results simi- 
lar to massage. Director actually 
causes excess fat to be absorbed and 
eliminated. : 

This remarkable belt im- 
proves your appearance the moment 
you putit on. Note how much bet- 
ter your clothes fit and look without 
a heavy waistline to pull them out 
of shape. 

See how naturally and com- 
fortably you attain a more erect 
carriage and enjoy a new feeling of 
ease and comfort and lightness when 
the overworked abdominal muscles 
are properly supported. Director 
pte snap in your step, helps to re- 
ieve ‘shortness of breath,”’ renews 
your vigor. You look and feel 10 
years younger. ‘ 

Loose, fallen abdominal 
muscles go back where they belong. 
Then the movements of your body 
cause a gentle, changing pressure on 
the abdomen, bringing results simi- 
lar to regular massage. Thus, Direc- 
tor aids nature to promote regularity 
without the use of harsh, irritating 
cathartics. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We will send 
a Director on trial. If you don't gt results you owe 
nothing. You don't risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and letters from users. 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


! LANDON & WARNER Dept. Kes I 
g 360 .N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, i, i 
' Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on g 
§ my part please send me details of your trial offer. 1 
' r 
: i a a a ceil ; 
' 1 
; oe : 
' ' 
SR rinse (ae i 
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Once a Year 


Once a year in our hand is laid, 
An uncut book by the Master made; 
Unread are the pages written there, 
Twelve new chapters clean and fair. 
Once a year when the glad bells ring 
And the Old Year nods to a baby King, 
Fresh in our hands with the title clear 
And the leaves uncut in an Unlived 
Year! 


An Unlived Year! Ah stained with tears 
Is the well thumbed volume of other 
years ! 
Soiled by blunders and black regret 
Are the pages we read with our eye-lids 
wet. 
in our 
turned 
Is the record of passions that flared 
and burned, 
Now laid away with our doubt and fear, 
As we open the book of an Unlived 
Year. 


Close hearts as the leaves are 


Once a year in our hand is laid, 
An uncut book by the Master made; 
It is ours to read with eyes that cling 
To flowers that blossom and birds that 
sing. 
Light and shadow, and hope that wakes 
Like a song in the heart when a glad 
day breaks; 
Dreams that beckon and ghosts that leer, 
Look out from our book of an Unlived 


Year! 
Carty Howsroox, 
Secretary, Southwest District, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Albuquerque, New Mez. 





National Traffic Safety 
Contest 


Kiwanis clubs everywhere have been 
invited by the National Safety Council 
to participate actively in the Second An- 
ual National Traffic Safety Contest which 
starts January 1 and will run through- 
out 1933. 

Four hundred and forty-two cities and 
towns were entered in the first annual 
contest which closes December 31 and 
in all probability there will be 600 mu- 
nicipalities registered in the second. 

The purpose is to bring recognition to 
American municipalities for constructive 
achievement in overcoming their traffic 
accident problems. Awards are to be 
made for the best records in several 
different groups (based upon population) 
for educational, administrative and engi- 
neering achievements, coupled with actual 
reductions in motor vehicle death rates. 

Kiwanians can help in two ways. First, 
they can bring pressure to bear on civic 
authorities to enter the contest, for which 
there is no charge whatever. Secondly, 
they can help materially in arousing pub- 
lic consciousness to the real seriousness 
of the highway accident problem at the 
present time. In this way they help to 
reach the individual driver whose care- 
lessness, thoughtlessness or indifference is 
responsible for most of the highway 
tragedies. 

Truly there is a field here for a high 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


type of public service. The group win- 
ners in the contest will be proclaimed far 
and wide as “America’s Safest City.” 
This will certainly be fine advertising for 
the winners and also for the sponsoring 
organizations. 

For details and procedure of entry 
drop a card to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Complete information will be furnished 
gladly. 





National Thrift Week 


National Thrift Week will be observed 
this year beginning with January 17, the 
anniversary of the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, and will continue for six days. 
Thirty or more national organizations are 
coéperating for this event. 

This is Kiwanis Anniversary Week and 
club meetings that week will be given to 
our anniversary program but there are 
many methods for promoting thrift dur- 
ing Thrift Week to which Kiwanians can 
give codperation. 

Clubs may write to the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for information. 





National Child Labor Day 


National Child Labor Day, January 28- 
30, offers an excellent opportunity for con- 
sideration of the needs of working chil- 
dren, both their protection from hazardous 
employment, and when injuries occur, 
their rehabilitation physically and voca- 
tionally, to the fullest extent. Appropriate 
material for Child Labor Day programs 
may be obtained, without charge, from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 331 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS 


for 


KIWANIS CLUBS 
1933 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 





Anniversary Week 
January 15-21 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 26 
Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 25—July 1 





Constitution Week 
{for United States Clubs) 
September 17-23 


Suggestions on these programs 

will be forwarded to clubs in 

advance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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Something New for your Party! 
Start the 30 CLEVER CANDY 


New Year VALENTINE NOVELTIES 
Good to Look at- Good to Eat ONLY $145 


(For other assortments, see coupon) 





With a Song! 


The Songs of Kiwanis 

























» , . roe - an 
HE revised edition of ‘Songs of Ki- | 


wanis” presents a song collection sec- | 
ond to none in the community and club | 
singing field. A large number of new 
Kiwanis songs have been added, as well as | 
State songs, familiar melodies and stunt | 
songs and wherever it has been possible to | 
secure the permission, the music for the 
songs is included. Great care has been 
exercised in the selection of the songs and SPARKLING colorful candy Valentine favors. In 
we believe that every club will find in| A() y 


“Songs of Kiwanis” a most valuable ad- clever designs, all gayly decorated, all covered 








junct to successful club meetings. | with brilliant Cellophane. Just the thing to make your 

Less than 25 copies, each $0.25 party at home, school, club, or church a great success. 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each .20 

cet of Si an aie wack 15 Dolls, lamps, flowers, parasols, hearts, baskets and 
Postage or Express extra others in amazing variety—all in the happy spirit of 


Valentine. Every one made of pure, wholesome, deli- 


“— . oF 
on f Kiw . . 
 * Kiwanis cious Charms candies, tested and approved for purity by 


(Without Music) Good Housekeeping Institute. What fun to eat these 


This word book includes the words of all the| clever novelties when the party is over. 
songs in “Songs of Kiwanis’? and is intended to ° 
be used in connection with the music book. There 
are many occasions when it is not necessary for 
all to be supplied with the music of songs 

“Songs of Kiwanis (without music)” will be sup 
plied to all clubs on condition that an adequate 
supply of music books will also be kept on hand 


Each song in the ward book is numbered individ:| the coupon, When it comes, simply pay the postman 


the page number on which the same song appears | the proper amount, plus the few 


And the cost is so litthke—only $1.45 for the big box 
of 30 clever novelties. (For smaller or larger assort- 


ments, see prices in coupon.) Send no money. Just send 


in the official song book. These word books will | 
be found very valuable for district conventions, cents collection ch urges SEND NO MONEY 
inter-club meetings and large groups where com . oon 
munity singing is to be undertaken. } MAIL COUPON 

—" 7 Pe ae oe a 
Per copy, each $0.07, Money Back Guarantee [ooo company 


Postage or Express extra P ry 
Send the coupon now. If you | Dept. A-6, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me postpaid the Charms 
Candy Valentine assortment checked 
| 
] 
i 


are not more than delighted with 


Complete Orchestration for the Songs sien neveeltine rec ais ad simply re- r« on ae ill pay postman proper amount plus few cents col 
ew s er ” = - > * ection Charges 
Kiwanis” and “Builders,” each $1.00 : East of Mississippi West of Mississippi 


turn them within 10 days and we Box of 30 $1 45 $1.85 
a Box of 40 1.85 2 


will promptly refund your money. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ee | 
Sing, Gentlemen, Sing! Charms Company, Newark, N. J. . Nar 
| 
| 
| 


saith Street or R. F. D 
( — _ 


ree 
(Note) If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the 


= 
Send your order to eBeaeMms 
postman calls, you may send check or money order with this 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL cous and the box will be sent, all charges prepaid 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago | C A N D Y N oO Vv E LT t E s ill in amount you are enclosing here $____ 


aT 
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Plan Used by Famous Physician at Great Eastern University 


in Curing Students 


. Now Given to 


Rupture Victims Everywhere 


Rupture Red 
In 30 Day 


Part of New Method... 


Amazing Suction Cell Retainer... 


Makes Cruel, Gouging Trusses 
Unnecessary 





..»OR NO COST! 


ERE is great news for rupture vic- 

tims. A two-fold rupture system has 

been developed, tested by thou- 
sands of people. It is based on the remark- 
able record made by Dr. Jay W. Seaver at 
a great eastern university and a special 
new kind of way to support rupture. You 
do not have to wear leg straps, torturous 
springs or cruel, hard pads. Instead, 
Suction-Cell Retainer provides deep tissue 
support for your rupture. A special offer 
is now being made to truss victims. That 


offer says that unless your rupture is 
actually and decidedly reduced in size 
within 30 days after wearing Suction-Cell 
Retainer, it does not cost you one penny. 
Read below the details of results accom- 
plished by Dr. Seaver and then mail 


coupon immediately for free proof offer. 


' 
Science is every day making new accom 
Seaver’s records have shown 
the 


more than 


plishments. Dr 


i! 
that he actually cured rupture iImong 


students of the University in 
out of 10 
ball 


: 
ana ather 5 


: ; ; 
cases. Some of them were base 


piayers, some gymnasium performers 


' 
athletes engaged in strenuous 
exercises He not only freed them from 


having to wear trusses but allowed them to 
exercises. Now, thanks 


man Ww idely 


go ahead in their 


to another experienced in rup 


the Dr 


everyone, 


Seay er 


with 


| 
essentials of 


| 11 
avaiiabdie to 


ture relief, the 


methods are 


; : : . age 
the radically different Suction-Cell idea for 
retaining rupture 

Suction-Cell 


A) ith medicines nor 


» 1 | 1 
Retainer has nx thing to ac 


pastes and can be usec 
’ 
cumbersome or elastics, 


without straps 


weighs but a few ounces and is not notice 


able through the clothing Rupture suf 
terers and peopl wearing it say they 
scarcely know they have it on 

But most important of all, when used 


| 


guaras against 


WX hat the 


according to instructions, it 


ee : , 
the dangerous coming aown 


ad 1! 
wearing of Suction-Cell Retainer really 


] 1 1 1 
means is best indicated by the extraordinary 


ofter now made to send it to ruptured 


people for free proof use—with the undet 


1 1 1 1 
standing that unless it actually reduces th: 


size of the ruprure, during trial, there is 
not one cent of cost 
Every man or woman who 1s ruptured 


‘ ' ' | 
owes it to himself to find out immediately 
modern 1a 
, { 

relief Authorities 


the 


, ' , 
full details concerning this 


vancement in 


say that 


rupture 


many victims face grave 


dangers of strangulation because their 


ruptures are never property held. In many 
cases appliances worn actually cause this 
Everyone who 


} 
danger to be increased 


mails the coupon below is now being sent 


Mail Free Proof Coupon Immediately 








interesting 


in interesting 


1 
replacement of 


more 

receive 
used by Dr. Seaver at the great Yale Uni- 
versity and you can determine for yourself 


facts 


booklet on 
ire given about the danger and cause of 
strangulation, the importance of proper 


rupture; 


rupture and other vitally 


information. 


will also receive letters showing 


y ou 


what the new methods have accomplished 
for people of every age in every walk of 
ife—some of whom had been ruptured for 


You will 


methods as 


than a score of 


information 


years. 


about the 


what they will mean to you, 


Do not delay an _ instant Mail the 
coupon now so that you will be entitled 
to the decidedly valuable FREE PROOF 


OFFER before it is withdrawn 


8905 New Bank Bldg. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
Steubenville, O. 


i 
New Science Institute, | 
8905 New Bank Bldg., ' 
Steubenville, Ohio. | 
Send me at once fre letails of the Dr | 
Seaver method, Suction-Cell Retainer and the | 
Free Proof Offer which allows me to use 
Suction-Cell Retainer with the understanding ! 
that it must reduce my rupture within 30 days ! 
or it costs me nothing | 
N ame . 
Addr | 
City State I 
Print address and be sure of reply | 
ds ch ihc cn neh inn le os eal elle die Alb a om wach ions 











